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From the Other Side of the Desk 


How to Hire a Teacher 
Leo R. HILFIKER 


In The School Executive 


—4Monc the most important 
functions of school administration 
are the selection, assignment, guid- 
ance, and appraisal of teaching per- 
sonnel. Of these functions, the one 
handled with least efficiency by most 
school administrators is teacher re- 
cruitment. Since a school cannot be 
any better than its teachers, an ad- 
ministrator can improve his system 
most quickly through good teacher 
recruitment. 

As a beginning teacher, I have 
had the opportunity to experience 
many different approaches to re- 
cruitment by administrators and 
have observed some ur:fortunate 
factors in the process. 

One involves a practice all too 
common. Some teachers sign con- 
tracts knowing full well that they 
intend to stay in the particular 
school system only until they find 
another position. Many apply at sev- 
eral places while holding back a 
contract until the deadline for sign- 
ing. Meanwhile superintendents 
have told the school board that all 
positions are filled, only to have a 
contract violated a short time later. 
Naturally the teacher takes the view 
that the superintendent should take 
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such action in fine spirit, since it 
means the teacher has a chance to 
progress. Such a violation of con- 
tract should not be taken as lightly 
as it often is. Correction of this 
problem could prevent procurement 
of submarginal teachers late in the 
school year. 


TECHNIQUE IS FAULTY 


However, the superintendent is 
entirely at fault in some instances. 
He places teacher selection second 
to other matters. He waits too late 
in the year, he accepts teachers 
without adequate interviews, and 
with little or no knowledge of the 
teacher's background and teaching 
personality. He has a poor relation- 
ship with his board in matters of 
teacher selection. Often the candi- 
date is unable to secure from the 
superintendent adequate informa- 
tion about the position, school poli- 
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cies, and the community. Sometimes 
he travels long distances at his own 
expense without such information. 
Moreover, candidates eliminated are 
sometimes informed several wecks 
after the decision has been made, or 
are not informed at all. 

How can methods of teacher re- 
cruitment practices be improved? 
There are three elements involved 
in teacher recruitment: the teacher 
placement bureau, the superinten- 
dent and the teacher. Each could 
contribute much towards a more 
professional and efficient means of 
selection. 

The ideal situation would be one 
in which the board of education 
delegates to the superintendent the 
power of selection. The board might 
stipulate that the superintendent 
eliminate all but two or three can- 
didates for the position, and present 
their record to the board along with 
his recommendations. The superin- 
tendent would be informed of his 
financial bargaining power if a sal- 
ary schedule is not used. This pro- 
cedure would be accomplished by 
the beginning of the calendar year. 
The candidates eliminated would be 
informed of their status as soon as 
possible thereafter. 

The superintendent would visit 
each of the candidates in their class- 
room and later interview them. 
After such interviews the superin- 
tendent would choose two or three 
candidates and immediately inform 
all other applicants of their status. 
These procedures would be accom- 
plished by April first. In this way 
many of the finest people from 
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teacher-training institutions might 
be obtained. 

Complete information should be 
made available to placement bu- 
reaus and to the individual candi- 
dates. Two or three pages of 
mimeographed materials describing 
the school and all relevant com- 
munity background material should 
be included. Applicants should be 
furnished information which would 
serve to guide and interest them. 
Too often administrators adopt an 
indifferent or independent attitude 
in this respect. 


INFORMATIVE INTERVIEWS 

Interviews should provide an 
exchange of information between 
the applicant and the administrator. 
The candidate should be put at his 
ease, for it is only then that he will 
yield information of value. At the 
close of the interview the applicant 
should have a general idea when he 
will be informed of his status. This 
deadline should be met as closely as 
possible. It would be a good idea 
for the entire profession to operate 
under a general employment dead- 
line. 

After a final choice is made by the 
superintendent the candidate chosen 
should begin a short orientation pro- 
gram which should be supplement- 
ed in the fall by a complete pro- 
gram. 

Choice candidates may be obtain- 
ed by school systems if the admin- 
istrator begins his quest early. He 
should review records at placement 
bureaus and choose candidates 
worthy of attention. Under the pres- 
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ent system this is difficult unless a 
contract date is set earlier in the 
year. Many employed teachers 
would tend to sign a contract by the 
deadline as a safeguard, and later 
violate their contracts. Administra- 
tors are entirely too lax in cases of 
contractual violations. It should be 
understood that a teacher's creden- 
tials would contain such a violation 
as a matter of record. If such action 
was taken throughout the profes- 
sion the result would be better pro- 
curement and a definite gain in pro- 
fessional attitude. General profes- 
sional ethics are involved in many 
of these suggestions. 
Administrators should realize that 
the most critical part of a teacher's 
career is the initial impression he 
receives. He should be studied care- 
fully in order to place him most ef- 
fectively. The administrator should 
give the new teacher as light a load 
as possible. There should be an at- 
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tempt to lessen autocratic attitudes 
and impressions that many adminis- 
trators convey to new teachers. Until 
a new teacher can sense a feeling of 
democratic relationship between the 
administration and himself, there 
will be little democratic action be- 
tween the teacher and the pupil. 
The administrator should integrate 
the teacher into the community and 
provide a list of available housing. 
In this way he may initiate good 
group feeling among all the teach- 
ers. 

First impressions are not always 
correct ones, but many have a last- 
ing effect which is difficult to over- 
come. New teachers, when greeted 
and received into the profession in 
a manner that is professional, will 
be filled with enthusiasm and vigor. 
It is the obligation of every ad- 
ministrator to help provide this 
“shot in the arm” to good teach- 
ing. ° 


How to Tell a Good Teacher 


@ THE perfect teacher is one who has the education of a 
college professor, the executive ability of a financier, the 
humility of a deacon, the discipline of a demon, the adapt- 
ability of a chameleon, the hope of an optimist, the courage 
of a hero, the wisdom of a serpent, the gentleness of a 
dove, the patience of Job, the grace of God, and the per- 
sistence of the devil—From High Points. 


@ A QUALIFIED teacher has educational qualifications that 
look good on paper and personal qualities that look good to 
the class.—J. K. Kincaid. 


e@ A coop teacher has three rules in teaching: he talks 
realistically, he convinces students that he is genuinely in- 
terested in them, and he makes it clear that he'll break their 
blooming necks if they don’t work.—Harold L. Reed upon 
retiring after 40 years of teaching. 





Why Must They All “Fit”? 


Relationship of Guidance to Instruction 
HAROLD C. HAND 


In Guidance in the Curriculum 


HE common responsibility of 
all school personnel, under what- 
ever title they operate, is to see to 
it that the school program in its 
entirety is of maximal benefit to the 
pupils and to the supporting society. 
In many schools this problem has 
not been resolved very satisfactorily 
with the consequence that pupils are 
not as well served as either their 
needs or those of the supporting 
society require. These are the 
schools which have made guidance 
a separate service supplementary to 
the instructional program. In these 
schools classroom teaching and 
guidance are regarded as separate 
functions, to be carried on by sep- 
arate groups of staff people—teach- 
ers and guidance workers. 

In schools in which guidance is 
viewed as a supplementary service, 
the content of the subjects taught is 
largely set in advance and permits 
little flexibility. On the elementary- 
school level this means, for ex- 
ample, that children promoted to 
the fourth grade are tacitly assumed 
to be ready for fourth-grade work. 
If the work in reading, arithmetic, 
or other subject content proves too 
difficult for a given child, or if for 
any other reason he fails to make 
satisfactory adjustment to the pre- 
scribed fourth-grade pattern, he is 
generally referred by the teacher to 
someone who is supposed to be re- 
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sponsible for the guidance of 
pupils. In many schools, this per- 
son is the principal. In some he may 
be the school psychologist, remedial 
reading specialist, or a speech cor- 
rectionist. 


UNHAPPY EXPERIENCE 

The usual expectation is that 
after referral the child will be able 
better to measure up to fourth- 
grade standards. If, as too frequent- 
ly happens, this does not work out 
as it is supposed to, the teacher 
may resolve the problem by allow- 
ing the child to sit and fail, then 
send him on to the next grade 
where he may again sit and fail. 
This unhappy experience often en- 
courages the youngster to leave 
school too early. 

All too frequently this is what 
happens in elementary schools in 
which classroom teaching and guid- 
ance are separated, and in which 
the pupil is expected to do most if 
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not all of the adjusting while the 
subject content remains relatively 
inflexible. 

Similar unhappy consequences 
result when the separatist philos- 
ophy operates at the secondary- 
school level. Here it is the task of 
the classroom teacher to see that 
the predetermined content of his 
subject is learned by the pupils who 
come to him. The task of the guid- 
ance counselor in such situations is 
to help the pupil select and enrol 
in the subjects or the particular sec- 
tions of given subjects, which are 
suited to his purposes, interests, 
needs, and capabilities—to see to it 
that the pupil and the si.bject “fit.” 


GUIDANCE SHARED 


The casualties which result when 
this “fit” is bad are principally the 
responsibility of the counselor. It is 
his job either to help the pupil 
adjust himself to the situation in 
which he has his difficulties or, fail- 
ing in this, to steer the pupil (if he 
can) to some other subject, or some 
other section of the subject, in 
which it is hoped that this adjust- 
ment will be more satisfactory. Too 
often there is no such possibility. 
When adjusting to individual dif- 
ferences is solely the responsibility 
of counselors and other guidance 
specialists and the problem of “fit” 
is removed from the teacher’s hands, 
the educational experiences offered 
to boys and girls cannot be well 
suited to the pattern of purposes, in- 
terests, needs, and capacities u- 
niquely characteristic of each pupil. 
It is for this reason that we sub- 
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scribe to the point of view that 
teachers and guidance specialists 
must share the functions of guid- 
ance, 

In schools which operate in har- 
mony with this point of view, the 
instructional program js sufficiently 
flexible to enable teachers to make 
substantial adjustments in it, the 
better to meet the needs of each of 
their pupils. The teacher has the 
dual role of making these necessary 
adjustments in the instructional pro- 
gram and of helping pupils adjust 
themselves to those of its aspects 
which societal need renders less flex- 
ible. Classroom teaching is regarded 
as inseparable from guidance; the 
teacher guides as well as teaches. 

There is a reciprocal relationship 
between guidance and instruction in 
the hands of such teachers. One has 
the effect of modifying the other 
in a way which both enriches learn- 
ing and assures better help to each 
pupil as he faces and tries to solve 
his problem. 

It is clear that no outside person 
—-principal, school psychologist, or 
counselor—can accomplish what 
takes place in every classroom on all 
school levels in which the teacher 
effectively assumes his role as a 
guide to individual boys and girls 
whom he soon comes to know so 
well. All that such a teacher dis- 
covers about them, he utilizes to 
modify his teaching to insure a bet- 
ter “‘fit.’” This results in instruction 
which is more effective and satisfy- 
ing to the teacher and the pupils 
alike—and to their parents no less. 
And what he learns about his pupils 
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through teaching them makes the 
teacher more competent to guide the 
children or youth in his charge. 
Thus do the benefits to pupils spiral 
when instruction is made insepa- 
rable from guidance. 

But not all of the guidance ser- 
vices needed by children and youth 
can be supplied by classroom teach- 
ers. There is definitely a place for 
specialized guidance counselors and 
for a planned guidance program. 
One important aspect of this plan- 
ned guidance program should be its 
direct service to classroom teachers. 
The specialized guidance personnel 
should supply specialized resources 
and services to teachers, work with 
them, and deal directly with such 
deviate pupils as the teachers, un- 
aided, are not competent to help. 
But it must be emphasized that the 
providing of guidance specialists 
may work to the disadvantage of 
the pupils if what we have called 
the separatist philosophy of guid- 
ance is permitted to prevail in the 
school. Especially is this likely to be 
true if the teachers are led to be- 
lieve that adequate guidance is be- 
ing provided outside their class- 
rooms. 


“UP TO STANDARD” 


Unsatisfactory though it is, this 
practice of separating classroom 
teaching from guidance—in fact, if 
not in theory-—prevails in many ele- 
mentary and in a clear majority of 
secondary schools. The factors 
which operate to make this the pre- 
vailing practice are not difficult to 
detect. Probably the most pervasive 
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and compelling is the feeling on 
the part of many teachers that they 
are at fault if they do not strive to 
bring all pupils in a given grade 
group or in a given high-school 
course “up to standard’’—that, re- 
gardless of what the range of indi- 
vidual differences may be, they are 
somehow guilty if they do not at- 
tempt this impossible task. They 
feel that they have failed if all or 
nearly all their youngsters are not 
“up to norm” in respect to subject- 
matter achievement. Too frequently 
they, as well as administrators and 
patrons, overlook the fact that a 
norm is simply an average, that only 
about one-half of the youngsters on 
whom any test was standardized 
came up to or exceeded this aver- 
age, and that any teacher who suc- 
ceeds in getting half of a cross sec- 
tion group of pupils up to or above 
this average or norm is teaching 
subject matter as capably as the 
teachers in whose classes the test 
in question was standardized. 

These feelings of failure are ap- 
preciably heightened if the teacher 
has reason to believe that the prin- 
cipal and the people of the com- 
munity are judging him chiefly in 
terms of his pupils’ success in 
achieving the prescribed subject- 
matter content. 

The forces which make for rela- 
tive inflexibility in classroom work 
are appreciably greater in the sec- 
ondary than in the lower school. 
Here the making of accommoda- 
tions to “fit” the capacities, inter- 
ests, and needs of individual stu- 
dents is often perceived as the 
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“lowering of standards’ and hence 
is rejected. The pressures exerted 
by the local community also become 
greater at the secondary-school level. 
Some emanate from the business- 
men for employes of excellence and 
from the community for finished 
performances in vocal and instru- 
mental music and in athletics. The 
strongest of these outside pressures 
on the secondary level, however, 
comes from professors in the col- 
leges and universities. With the ac- 
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cusing cries of anguished college 
professors recurrently in their ears, 
it is not strange that high-school 
teachers feel impelled to give atten- 
tion to the frustrating task of bring- 
ing their pupils “up to standard.” 

The truth of the matter is that 
typically at all school levels it is 
only the unusually courageous and 
ingenious teachers who modify the 
prescribed subject matter sufficient- 
ly to insure an adequate “‘fit’’ for all 
their pupils. e 


A RECENT study by William L. Hitchcock of 1282 counse- 
lors from 1255 schools throughout the United States shows 
some interesting but disturbing data. An analysis of duties 
which the counselors are now performing in comparison 
with what they believe they should not do reveals a striking 
study of contrasts. In fact, Professor Hitchcock states, the 
results are so shocking that one wonders what the counselors 
believe are their functions and how they arrived at this 
point of view. 

Of 986 counselors who now assist pupils who are fail- 
ing school work, 41 percent do not feel it is their job. 

Of 1154 counselors who now assist pupils with course 
planning, 40 percent do not feel it is their job. 

Of 1152 counselors who now assist pupils with occupa- 
tional plans, 40 percent do not feel it is their job. 

Of 1101 counselors who now assist teachers with pupils’ 
problems, 35 percent do not feel it is their job. 

Of 893 counselors who now interpret test results to teach- 
ers, 33 percent do not feel it is their job. 

Of 875 counselors now counseling with parents of fail- 
ing pupils, 34 percent do not feel it is their job. 

Of 538 counselors who now refer cases to other coun- 
selors, 33 percent do not feel it is their job. 

—From Personnel & Guidance Journal. 





Why So Much Emphasis on Permanent Status? 


Shall We Fight for Tenure? 


GarFrorD G. GORDON 


In CTA Journal 


OOD teachers don’t need ten- 
ure; bad teachers shouldn’t have it. 
So, why have tenure? That is the 
reasoning of all who sincerely op- 
pose legislation limiting the powers 
of governing boards to hire and fire 
their employes. Others, not so hon- 
est in their opposition, also use this 
argument. What is the truth of 
the matter? 

This reasoning is based on the 
assumption that tenure is designed 
primarily for the benefit of teach- 
ers. The fact is that tenure is neces- 
sary to the welfare of the parents, 
children, and taxpayers of a state. 
Any advantages that teachers derive 
are purely secondary. The schools 
of a state furnish education for the 
children of the state. To do this 
schools must have the services of 
professional educators. To get the 
best possible service they must re- 
cruit, retain, and keep at a high 
level of morale, the best possible 
corps of teachers. 

How does tenure help this goal 
to be attained? Before answering 
this question, we must review what 
tenure is. It is the right of a person 
to remain on a job until removed by 
orderly procedure. If the whim of 
a grouchy boss can lead to a curt, 
“You're fired!” which is the final 
word in the matter, there is no ten- 
ure. If, on the other hand, the boss 
has to think it over and show why 
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the employe should not keep his 
job, there is tenure. 

There are many forms and de- 
grees of tenure, California having 
four degrees. Temporary and substi- 
tute teachers can be dismissed at 
any time by the will of the govern- 
ing board employing them. This 
does not mean that they have no 
tenure, because the board can effect 
a dismissal only by means of a 
formal action taken at a legally held 
meeting. However, once the board 
has acted that’s all there is to it. 
This simple procedure is also all 
that has to be followed to discharge 
most probationary teachers at the 
end of the school year. But these 
teachers cannot be dismissed in such 
an easy manner during the school 
year; nor even at the end, if they 
have not been notified by a certain 
date. 

In California, the strongest de- 
gree of tenure is that possessed by 
teachers who have been classed as 
“permanent” employes of the dis- 
trict in which they work. The gov- 
erning board can only dismiss them 
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for certain stated causes; and, if the 
teacher denies that the board is 
right in saying that a cause for his 
dismissal exists, the board must 
prove in court that it is right. If it 
cannot do so, the teacher cannot be 
discharged. Teachers who are in 
positions from which they can only 
be dismissed by this procedure are 
usually said to “have tenure” or to 
be “tenure teachers.’’ This is the 
form of tenure that the California 
School Boards Association is now 
proposing to nullify. 

Would this be bad? It would if 
it resulted in children getting less 
education. And this would be its re- 
sult, for the destruction of tenure 
would inevitably reduce the number 
of good teachers serving in the 
schools. It would make it harder to 
recruit such teachers and to retain 
them in the profession, There is no 
doubt that the removal of this 
strongest form of tenure would 
create more problems than it would 
solve. 

By the very nature of his job the 
teacher is subjected to friction with 
those around him. The good (and 
lucky) teacher may reduce this 
friction to a slight scratching and 
may remain without controversy in 
the same community for many years 
and eventually retire with honors. 
But the average teacher, if he does 
his job faithfully, must inevitably 
clash occasionally with parents, stu- 
dents, and citizens at large. Shall 
he hew to the line and let the chips 
fall where they may? Or shall he be 
careful to clash only with the unim- 
portant people who cannot bring 
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some pressure on the school board? 

There are, of course, some people 
who simply do not fit easily into 
certain faculty and community 
groups. For this reason it has been 
felt by most people that a proba- 
tionary period should exist, during 
which governing boards could dis- 
miss teachers at the end of the year 
without having to make and prove 
charges. Also, in small communities, 
it is possible for community tensions 
and frictions to build up over a 
period of time so that a given teach- 
er, however capable, might be un- 
able to function effectively. 

In school systems of sufficient 
size, this problem can be met by 
transferring the teacher to a differ- 
ent school, subject, or grade level. 
Certainly in the larger districts a 
regular teacher employed for the 
fourth consecutive year should 
automatically become a “‘perman- 
ent’’ teacher who has full tenure 
protection. 

To give governing boards the 
power to dismiss or retain any 
teacher as they see fit is unsound. 
Only when the board must prove in 
court that the dismissal is for the 
welfare of the schools and the chil- 
dren, is there assurance that ignor- 
ance, prejudice, and selfinterest can- 
not operate to the detriment of the 
teacher. Restrictions placed on the 
power of boards and administrators 
to dismiss teachers are not design- 
ed to hamper the legitimate actions 
of conscientious individuals, but to 
protect the schools against the 
wrong acts of those who are dis- 
honest, mistaken, or incompetent. 
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Some may ask if strong tenure is 
not an aid to bad teachers? Bad 
teachers should not be protected in 
their jobs. It is the responsibility of 
the organized profession of educa- 
tion to see that they do not stay in 
their jobs. The first responsibility 
of all is to the students. In order 
that they may have good teachers, 
it is necessary to protect good teach- 
ers. In order that they may not be 
subjected to bad teaching, it is 
necessary to remove unfit and in- 
competent persons from the schools. 
The best way to accomplish both of 
these ends is to see that mechanisms 
of tenure provide for a fair profes- 
sional evaluation of the personal 
and professional worth of any 
teacher whose fitness may be ques- 
tioned. 

The ordinary procedures of a 
court trial do not provide for such 
an evaluation. However, there is a 
legal mechanism by which these 
elements can be brought into court 
proceedings. Experts are expected, 
if qualified, to give judgments 
based on the whole picture. They 
can be questioned about their con- 
clusions and made to justify them; 
but the fact that they are experts 
causes their opinions to be testi- 
mony admissible to the court pro- 
ceedings. 

Because of the complicated na- 
ture of the educative process, it is 
not possible for individuals to serve 
as experts on matters of teacher 
competence and personal fitness. 
However, the California Teachers 
Association has developed, in its 
Ethics Commission hearing panels, 
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a procedure by which teachers and 
administrators who are competent to 
judge the whole picture can study 
school situations and render expert 
judgments concerning them. It is 
the proposal of this Association that 
legislation be enacted to give the 
conclusions of such hearing panels 
the status of expert testimony in 
court trials resulting from attetnpts 
to dismiss teachers having perman- 
ent tenure in a California school 
district. 

Experience has shown that, while 
teachers rush to the defense of col- 
leagues threatened with unjust dis- 
missal, they are the severest critics 
of those members of the profession 
whose conduct or incompetence 
threatens the reputation of all. No 
person .unfit to hold his job can 
expect to escape condemnation 
when judged by a panel of his 
peers. On the other hand, nobody 
who is doing the best that can be 
expected under the circumstances 
needs to fear an impartial investiga- 
tion by fellow workers. Not only 
will the teachers benefit from this 
proposal, but the members of gov- 
erning boards and school adminis- 
trators will be furnished with a 
competent and impartial source to 
which they can turn when com- 
munity pressures begin to build up 
in personnel matters. This proce- 
dure will result in strengthening 
the tenure laws and it also will im- 
prove the status of education as a 
profession because it will give edu- 
cators additional responsibility for 
the maintenance of the standards of 
the profession. e 
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Education in Its Most Flexible Form 


The Community College 
WILLIAM R. Woop 


In NEA Journal 


“W erm, designated as “city 
college,” “community college,” or 
what have you, the public junior 
college is a vital part of its com- 
munity. Ideally its program of 
studies and activities is custom- 
made. 

This institution’s academic year 
is the entire calendar year; its day 


from 12 to 16 hours. Its student . 


body includes many of the residents 
of the community who are beyond 
the compulsory school-attendance 
age. Its study programs run from 
two weeks or less to two years and 
more. 

The public junior college, then, 
offers its community continuing 
education in an accessible and flex- 
ible form. 

As concern about the cost of 
higher education mounts among the 
parents of our teeming school-age 
and preschool-age population, the 
public junior college emerges as a 
likely answer. 

College costs are too great today 
to be borne by a typical American 
family unless they can be spread 
over a lifetime in some satisfactory 
manner. Jim and Irene, for ex- 
ample, are parents of five. They 
wonder how their youngsters are 
going to get a college education 
and get good jobs against all the 
competition they will certainly face. 

Rightly or wrongly, the two 
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problems, jobs and continuing edu- 
cation, are often one in young par- 
ents’ minds. It seems to them that 
more of both jobs and continuing 
education will have to be available 
in their own community. They see 
that such a task is too big to be 
handled by a few civic leaders and 
educational workmen; it requires 
the strength of all, the ingenuity of 
all, the common-sense determina- 
tion of all. 


ENOUGH JOBS 


Today there is about one job for 
each two and one-half persons in 
our total population. Since at least 
one fourth are in school, of pre- 
school age, or not seeking employ- 
ment, there are almost enough jobs 
for all who want and need them. 

The total population is increas- 
ing, however, at a rate in excess of 
2,500,000 per year while the num- 
ber of jobs since the end of World 
War II has increased less than one 
million annually. The ratio of in- 
crease in population over increase 
in jobs, then, is at a rate of at least 
two and one-half to one. 
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No wonder Jim and Irene worry 
about whether there will be enough 
jobs to go around when their 
youngsters are ready to enter the 
labor market in 1960, 1965, or 
later. 

Optimistic forecasters claim that 
the rapid population growth of the 
world will bring about so great an 
increase in demands for food, cloth- 
ing, housing, and many new kinds 
of goods and services that employ- 
ment opportunities will be ade- 
quate. But Jim and Irene are not so 
sure. 

The local public junior college 
has a central role to play in help- 
ing the community explore the pos- 
sibilities of creating and maintain- 
ing enough jobs to occupy the full 
range of abilities of its maturing 
youth. It can stimulate and assist 
in making the surveys and studies 
of economic, social, and cultural 
conditions that can lead to job de- 
velopments. It can provide study 
and activity programs that will help 
people find jobs and hold them, to 
improve the quality of their work, 
and to develop new markets for 
talent and skill. 

Furthermore, it can help to im- 
prove understanding among people 
in the home, on the job, and in the 
neighborhood and community. It 
can bring a measure of fulfillment 
that will help to ease tensions. It 
can help to discover the extra- 
ordinary possibilities in ordinary 
people. 

For a long time higher education 
in America has been flowing toward 
centralization. While the small in- 


stitutions, which constitute more 
than half of all colleges in the 
country, have tended to remain 
small, two or three hundred big 
ones have become much bigger, and 
some of them have become enor- 
mous. With yet another tremendous 
increase in college-age population 
on the way, the obvious question 
arises: How can higher education 
retain and improve the quality of 
instruction and extend the scope of 
services to meet changing condi- 
tions? 

There are some, of course, who 
believe the only sensible procedure 
is to cut the number of students by 
setting up standards, real or imag- 
inary, that would exclude all except 
the “best talent.” Just who is going 
to play Solomon and sit in judg- 
ment on this matter has not yet 
been determined. 


CLOSELY CONNECTED 


Again we come back to the idea 
of tying closely together the com- 
munity and continuing education. 

It seems reasonable that social 
and economic pressures will force 
a movement toward decentralization 
in higher education. At some point 
a campus becomes too crowded, ad- 
ministrative overhead too great, and 
staff procedures too complicated. At 
some point the activities of an in- 
stitution become too remote from 
its public, its services too imper- 
sonal. 

It is quite probable that the op- 
timum size will be reached by all 
existing institutions within the next 
dozen years. Then what? There will 
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COMMUNITY 


be thousands upon thousands of 
young people who will be needed 
by the nation at their highest peak 
of potential development, for 
whom educational opportunities 
must be provided. The answer at 
this point would seem to be decen- 
tralization of higher education, as 
in the public junior college. 

Each of our great cities is in the 
process of moving outward from 
its hub to the suburbs, where 
schools and shopping centers are 
being provided. Is it farfetched to 
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follow the same social and eco- 
nomic trend? 

College opportunities will come 
into existence everywhere as a result 
of the creative thinking and coop- 
erative planning of residents of the 
many communities, old and new, 
that comprise a growing America. 
The most difficult task of all is to 
custom-make educational opportuni- 
ties for the individual community 
and yet make sure that each com- 
munity program fits harmoniously 
into a general pattern of higher 


anticipate that higher education will education for the nation. ® 


.. and Graduation 


College Entrance . 


@ THE desire for college training is the most important of 
all variables determining whether or not a student goes on 
to college, according to the recent studies of the Commis- 
sion on Human Resources and Advanced Training, set up 
under a Rockefeller Foundation grant. Financial status, in- 
tellectual ability, and high-school grades are of much less 
importance than the individual student’s motivation to con- 
tinue his education. And high-school grades are a better 
prediction of which students will enter college than are 
scores of academic aptitudes or intelligence tests. 

The father’s occupation is one of several factors which 
exert a determining influence on college entrance. Sixty- 
seven percent of high-school graduates whose fathers are 
professional men enter college; only 26 percent whose 
fathers are in the unskilled labor class do, says the commis- 
sion. It is interesting to note, however, that once in college 
the father’s occupation factor is no longer significant in 
regards to staying in college. 


@ A YOUNG man, who had just received his degree, rushed 
out and said,“Here I am, world; I have my AB.” And the 
world replied, “Sit down son, and I'll teach you the rest 
of the alphabet.”—From Boston Guidance News. 





Is Your Loyalty a Passive Thing? 


A Teacher’s Viewpoint 
JENNIE L. PINGREY 


In Social Education 


“Wax will we think about our 
own records when we look back 
upon this period of persecution and 
denial of liberty in the name of 
liberty? Most of us assume that we 
would have stood for the rights of 
colonists against an overvearing 
England, although perhaps we 
wouldn't, judging by the numbers 
of intelligent colonists who did not 
espouse the Patriot cause. Many of 
us take for granted that we would 
have led in the antislavery campaign 
a century ago, just as we now stand 
against discrimination. But do we 
see the opportunity today? This 
present struggle seems much less 
clear cut, perhaps because we are 
so much closer to it, possibly be- 
cause we are more easily befuddled 
in a period which is deluged with 
words, often with subtly changing 
meanings. 

What are most of us doing in 
this current desperate struggle for 
liberty? Avoiding ‘unnecessary 
trouble”? We are so tired with 
other duties that it seems as though 
we cannot do another thing. Apathy 
is perhaps the biggest cause of fail- 
ure in all citizenship. Besides, if 
one of us defends a person who has 
been unjustly attacked, he is likely 
to have to defend himself for so 
doing and perhaps can never entire- 
ly get rid of “pink” streaks on his 
reputation. Sudden silences fall 
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when the defender approaches a 
group engaged in lively conversa- 
tion. Former acquaintances cross 
the street to avoid meeting one so 
suspected. (On the other hand, new 
friends appear because of the de- 
fense of liberty.) Criticism of all 
sorts of actions quite unconnected 
with the defense of liberty may be 
made, and the dread of such criti- 
cism is very wearing. Relatives of 
the accused “‘pink’’ may be badly 
treated just because they are rela- 
tives. It is easier and more comfort- 
able simply to sit in quiet dignity, 
decorously avoiding any word or 
deed which could possibly be con- 
strued as approval for any one who 
is accused of being a Communist. 

For some people, avoidance of 
trouble is an economic necessity. 
The dependence of one’s family 
upon the security of a regular in- 
come must, sometimes, take priority 
over one’s wish to do his part in 
the current defense of liberty. It 
becomes the more necessary, there- 
fore, for those of us who are free 
to help to do our utmost. What, 
then, can we do? 





TEACHER’S 


First, we can respond immediate- 
ly and audibly when an unproved 
accusation is made, whether mali- 
ciously or in ignorant innocence. 
Especially dangerous is the act of 
charging a citizen with having been 
a member of a group, perhaps years 
ago, which now has Communist 
leanings, then smugly (we have to 
be careful to avoid smugness, too!) 
saying as though it were an act of 
nobility, “We won’t say any more 
about it, we simply won’t hire him 
or elect her, or patronize him.” The 
least we can do is to ask for proof 
of wrongdoing on the part of the 
accused. 

Also very troublesome is the easy 
use of the trite expression, ‘““Where 
there is so much smoke, there must 
be some fire!” Horrible phrase— 
denying proof! Perhaps the self- 
appointed judges are ignorant of 
the difference between the innocent- 
until-proven-guilty heritage our 
fathers fought to give us, and the 
guilty-until-proven-innocent attitude 
of the enemy against whom they 
say they act. Perhaps they do not 
know that there was a time when 
brothers and children and friends 
of a criminal were killed for his act. 
In the countries we oppose this is 
still being done, but ours is the 
proud tradition of no punishment 
except for wrongdoers. 

Second, we can speak repeatedly 
for the right of each child and adult 
to hear and read all sides of any 
controversial question, emphasizing 
the danger to democracy of the sup- 
pression of points of view at vari- 
ance with those of the majority. 
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Thirdly, we must teach clearly, 
good naturedly and often, that our 
forefathers did not consider their 
heritage perfect—they improved it, 
even by revolution. Nor did they 
believe that the government they 
set up in the constitution was per- 
fect—they provided for its amend- 
ment. 

In the fourth place, we need to 
teach again and again which parts 
of our government are supposed to 
protect us against traitors and why 
training is necessary for this work. 

A fifth point to remember is that 
we must not ourselves fall into the 
too common error of constantly be- 
laboring communism in an effort to 
show by contrast our own staunch 
patriotism. And yet we must not 
belittle the danger. 

Sixthly, we need to have many 
and varied contacts with people 
holding many differing points of 
view so that we can understand why 
they think as they do and to be alert 
to the ever changing thoughts of 
people and meanings of words. Pos- 
sibly the character assassins and 
general trouble makers in our midst 
are nervously afraid and simply do 
not trust the trained protectors of 
our liberty. 

Lastly, we need to try to teach 
our pupils to try to examine the mo- 
tives of accusers impartially. This 
cannot always be done, and in some 
cases should not be done, but it is 
important when feasible. 

When we look back on this 
period from our next trial, whatever 
it is, will we regret wasted oppor- 
tunities? ® 





They Need Their Own Niche 


The Education of the Superior 
High-School Student 


Pau. A. Witty and SAMUEL W. BLoom 


In The Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals 


Our educational system has re- 
cently been severely criticized for its 
failure to teach the skills effectively. 
Yet studies seem to show that our 
pupils are perhaps better prepared 
today in the fundamental skills than 
they were in the schools of the past. 

It has become clear, however, that 
there is a great neglect of excep- 
tional pupils. In fact, surveys sug- 
gest that it is our superior pupils 
who are the most neglected of all 
groups in special education. It is 
true that some schoolmen have at- 
tempted in recent years to care more 
adequately for the superior high- 
school pupil. In far too many 
schools, however, superior pupils 
are considered adequately served 
if they have a wide choice of elec- 
tives and the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in extracurricular activities. 
Of course, these provisions are in- 
adequate to meet the needs and 
foster the full development of gift- 
ed pupils. 

The scientific needs of the nation 
recently have received considerable 
attention and educators are becom- 
ing increasingly aware of their re- 
sponsibility for promoting the de- 
velopment of potential scientists. 
However, the importance of stimu- 
lating the development of gifted 
students in other fields should also 
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be recognized. For continued wel- 
fare, our nation requires the full 
development of persons of rare 
ability in the arts and in the area of 
human relations. In these areas, 
there is need for greater interest. 

Prior to 1920 it was believed by 
many persons that very bright and 
“gifted” children were atypical, im- 
mature, and emotionally unstable. 
Some writers asserted that eccentri- 
city and genius were inseparable, 
and others stated that the extent of 
genius was in direct proportion to 
the amount of instability. The re- 
sults of such thinking were unfor- 
tunate. The stereotype of the 
“genius” and of the gifted child 
persists to this day in the thinking 
of many people. 

Contrary to this concept, a num- 
ber of studies and reports during 
the past 30 years have indicated 
that the typical gifted pupil is phys- 
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SUPERIOR 


ically stronger, socially more secure, 
and emotionally more stable than 
the average youth of his own chron- 
ological age. In addition he is more 
alert, more responsive, and more 
eager to learn. 

There is marked agreement 
among those who have reported on 
the characteristics of the gifted 
high-school student. A list of his 
traits includes: a high general in- 
telligence, high verbal comprehen- 
sion, superior vocabulary, intellec- 
tual curiosity and imagination, the 
ability to assimilate and generalize, 
persistency, and an insight that is 
often truly remarkable. 

The National Manpower Council 
estimated in 1951 that one fourth 
of our 18-year-old youth had IQ’s 
of 110 or above. Sixty percent of this 
group, it was found, did not enter 
college. And 20 percent did not 
complete high school. Of the 40 
percent that entered college, only 
about one half were graduated. Sev- 
eral reports concur in showing that 
far too many of our gifted high- 
school students do not go to col- 
lege. And many others drop out be- 
fore they have completed individ- 
ually suitable programs of study. 

Students of high ability frequent- 
ly cite financial need and disinterest 
as reasons for discontinuing school 
and a number of proposals have 
been made to reduce the economic 
barrier for superior high-school stu- 
dents. These include federally- 
financed help, scholarships, and in- 
dustrially-sponsored aid. But not all 
capable graduates postpone college 
attendance because of limited funds. 
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The socio-economic status of the 
parents and their educational attain- 
ment, the environment in which the 
student lives, his associates, and his 
own attitudes are important factors. 

Studies show that gifted children 
are most likely to develop in ac- 
cord with their promise if they have 
the good fortune to have parents 
who offer them appropriate stimula- 
tion and encouragement. Since many 
gifted youth are unfortunate in this 
respect, the school must seek to 
identify and encourage them. More- 
over, even if a gifted pupil comes 
from a.stimulating home environ- 
ment, he needs the help of the 
school in exploring and enriching 
his interests and in developing 
skills and aptitudes. 


GUIDANCE IMPORTANT 

Appropriate guidance given early 
in the career of the superior pupil 
can do much to foster full use of 
his capacity. A variety of meaning- 
ful experiences and opportunities 
for exploration are desirable at the 
beginning of his high-school career. 
Gifted pupils will profit greatly 
from participation in assembly pro- 
grams, science and hobby clubs, 
school service organizations, special 
projects, directed-reading programs, 
sports, and other activities. Guid- 
ance is needed to help them make 
individually suitable choices. An 
adequate guidance program for the 
superior pupil requires not only the 
cooperation of all the staff members 
within a school, but also involves 
the associated efforts of parents and 
community agencies. 
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If we are to guide the superior 
high-school pupil successfully, we 
must identify him accurately. But 
how can this be accomplished? The 
intelligence test has, certainly, been 
very useful, and has resulted in 
various designations’of the ‘‘gifted’’ 
and the “moderately gifted.” But 
there is no easy way to identify su- 
perior pupils. The use of the IQ as 
the sole criterion of superiority 
brings about the selection of many 
children who possess high abstract 
or verbal intelligence. However, if 
children are reared under unfavor- 
able socio-economic circumstances, 
the verbal test of intelligence has a 
limited value in determining their 
capacity. 

Psychologists are at present ex- 
perimenting with new techniques 
for the measurement of intelligence. 
Some are seeking to identify ‘“‘pri- 
mary mental abilities” and to study 
their maturation. Others are striving 
to devise “culture fair’ tests as well 
as tests of “global intelligence.” The 
experimental data accruing from 
these approaches are, at the present 
time, significant, but inconclusive. A 
pragmatic approach to the problem 
of identification has become neces- 
sary. 

In a number of secondary schools 
throughout the country, renewed ef- 
forts are being made to discover 
the superior student and to further 
his studies in the area in which he 
shows promise. In some, the cri- 
terion is the IQ and in others this 
measurement is augmented by other 
testing programs. 

In Berkeley, California, a rather 
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formal procedure was used for 
many years, for identifying superior 
students. After a long-term evalua- 
tion of this procedure, the Commit- 
tee on Children with Special Abili- 
tics abandoned this plan. The iden- 
tification of superior pupils now is 
left to the initiative and discernment 
of the individual teacher, while the 
Committee is working on ways to 
help the teacher enrich the curricu- 
lum. 

At the University High School, 
West Los Angeles, California, selec- 
tion of pupils into ability groupings 
(one-star, two-star, or three-star 
classes) is made from the cumula- 
tive record obtained from the 
junior-high school and from test 
scores and grades. The one-star 
group includes pupils of IQ 115 or 
above who are accelerated in Eng. 
lish and social studies. Enrichment 
of subject matter plus high stand- 
ards of achievement characterize the 
one-star classes. Segregation of high- 
ability pupils is continued in Eng- 
lish classes through the first half 
of the 12th grade. Enrolment in 
classes such as higher mathematics, 
chemistry, and physics is limited to 
those students whose ability and rec- 
ords indicate a capacity for satisfac- 
tory achievement. 


STILL ANOTHER WAY 


Western High School in Balti- 
more uses another approach. Ad- 
mittance to its Advanced College 
Preparatory Program is based on a 
high reading level, past high 
grades, IQ of 110 or above, and 
recommendation of the junior-high- 
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school principal. The Stuyvesant 
High School in New York City is 
a science high school. It requires an 
IQ of 110 on a group test, a satis- 
factory achievement score on Eng- 
lish and mathematics tests, and rec- 
ommendation of former teachers. 

As we study the methods used 
for identification of the superior 
student in most schools it is evi- 
dent that such identification is not 
limited to a single criterion. How- 
ever, an intelligence rating is usual- 
ly employed as a part of a com- 
posite plan. Test results are usually 
supported by the individual's cumu- 
lative record and teacher recommen- 
dations. 

Administrative practices in pro- 
viding for the superior student in 
the secondary school have been fre- 
quently set forth in the educational 
literature. Some of the recommend- 
ed procedures include: (1) ac- 
celeration; (2) special classes and 
special schools; (3) extension of 
experiences by use of workshops, 
clubs, laboratories, and the library; 
(4) enrichment in regular classes; 
(5) guidance and counseling; and 
(6) extensive use of community re- 
sources. 

A procedure or administrative de- 
vice which may be satisfactory in 
one school situation may prove in- 
adequate in another. However, some 
of the devices and procedures have 
not been well received among 
American educators. For example, 
the use of acceleration is rather gen- 
erally disapproved. On the other 
hand, enrichment is widely en- 
dorsed. 
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Claude L. Reeves, superintendent 
of the Los Angeles Schools, is one 
who expresses the view that the 
superior child can be helped great- 
ly by means of an adequate guid- 
ance program. Such a program in- 
volves skillful counseling on the 
part of a coordinator who works 
with pupils, their teachers, and their 
parents from the elementary grades 
throughout the high school. 

It has been suggested that some 
school districts might work out a 
cooperative plan for gifted pupils. 
In the science field, a club might be 
organized to meet in a convenient 
location at frequent intervals. Such 
a club might have as one of its 
objectives the preparation and moti- 
vation of students to participate in 
a science fair, the Science Achieve- 
ments Awards of the National Sci- 
ence Teachers’ Association of the 
National Education Association, or 
in the Science Talent Search. In the 
humanities field, a similar approach 
might be used. 

It is reassuring to note that a 
large number and variety of efforts 
are now being made to offer guid- 
ance and stimulation for the su- 
perior secondary-school student. Un- 
fortunately these efforts are widely 
scattered. Nevertheless, the atten- 
tion being given today to identify- 
ing and encouraging the gifted stu- 
dent is filling a great need. It is 
hoped that the future will bring a 
greater appreciation of our respon- 
sibility and a widespread inclination 
to develop more suitable curricu- 
lums for the gifted high-school stu- 
dent. ° 





A Southern State Speaks Out 


The Florida Attorney General’s Brief 


on Desegregation 
RALPH E. OpuM 


In The Journal of the Florida Education Association 


+ 
\_’/N May 17, 1954, the Supreme 
Court of the United States reversed 
a legal principle of 58 years’ stand- 
ing when it ruled that compulsory 
segregation in the public schools is 
unconstitutional. 

This ruling came as a result of 
five different cases which had been 
appealed to the Supreme Court 
from four states and the District 
of Columbia. Since the cases orig- 
inating from the four states are 
similar, the Court considered all 
four of these together and issued a 
joint opinion thereon. For the sake 
of convenience these cases are re- 
ferred to as the Brown Case which 
originated in Kansas. The Supreme 
Court retained jurisdiction of the 
cases and invited additional argu- 
ment to be submitted on two que;- 
tions only. These questions deal 
with how and when the Court's 
decree abolishing segregation in the 
public schools should be carried 
out. The Court invited all states 
which require or permit public- 
school segregation to submit briefs 
on these two questions. 

The Court, it should be remem- 
bered, will not hear or consider any 
additional argument as to its basic 
ruling that segregation in the 
schools is unconstitutional. Florida’s 
Attorney General, therefore, felt 
that if Florida wanted to have a 
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voice in the formulation of this de- 
cree and the pattern it will set, its 
only opportunity to do so was to 
file a Brief at this time setting forth 
as accurately as possible the factual 
situation in Florida in relation to 
the Court’s decision. Such a Brief 
was filed in October of 1954. 


TWO QUESTIONS 


In a preliminary statement it is 
declared that the purpose of the 
Brief is to give the Court reasonable 
and logical answers to the two 
questions propounded; that these 
answers are based on a scientific sur- 
vey of the factual situation in Flor- 
ida embracing practical psycho- 
logical, economic, and sociological 
effects of the Supreme Court's deci- 
sion in Florida, as well as an ex- 
haustive research of legal principles. 
The statement further makes it clear 
that the Brief is an answer to the 
hypothetical questions propounded 
by the Court and that the Attorney 
General is not intervening in the 
Brown Case as a party to the suit 
and that his Brief does not preclude 
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the Florida Legislature or the 
people of Florida from taking such 
legislative action as they may de- 
sire in dealing with the segregation 
problem. 

The Brief then—in Part 1—dis- 
cusses the reasons why a period of 
gradual adjustment to desegregation 
should be permitted by the Court 
in Florida, with broad powers of 
discretion vested in local school 
authorities to determine administra- 
tive procedures. It points up the 
fact that, as between the two choices 
of an immediate compulsory deseg- 
regation and a gradual desegre- 
gation which takes into considera- 
tion local conditions, the latter is 
the only alternative which would 
possibly have a chance of success in 
Florida. 

In the section devoted to the 
Florida legislative provisions which 
would be necessary, the Brief points 
out, “A simple repeal of the various 
statutory and administrative proce- 
dures now provided for the opera- 
tion of the school system (which 
may prove to be in conflict with 
the Brown decision) could only re- 
sult in the creation of a vacuum in 
methods of school administration. 
The consequent immediate inrush 
of turbulent ideas into this vacuum 
without legal guidance or adminis- 
trative regulation might well cause 
a tornado which would devastate 
the entire school system.” 


THE MANY CHANGES 


This section then goes on to de- 
scribe the many changes, both legis- 
lative and administrative, which 
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would have to be made in a state 
whose public-school system has al- 
ways been based on the dual system 
of education. School expansion, bus 
transportation, scholastic standards, 
it is pointed out, would all require 
careful consideration and thorough 
study by the Legislature. In certain 
scholastic situations, such as the one 
in which Negro applicants for 
teacher-training scholarships now 
compete with those of their own 
race rather than with the white stu- 
dent on an equal basis, equal oppor- 
tunity under desegregation actually 
would be sacrificed. 

The brief makes no attempt to 
predict any action which the Florida 
Legislature might take in connection 
with these problems but points out 
that there is every reason to believe 
that members of the Florida Legis- 
lature are, to a large extent, un- 
sympathetic to the Court's decision 
in the Brown Case. 

In another section of the Brief 
the need for time in gaining public 
acceptance of the Supreme Court's 
decision is stressed. The general 
conclusions which were reached as 
a result of a survey of Florida 
leadership opinion are given. This 
survey indicates that approximately 
three-fourths of the white leaders 
polled disagreed, in principle, with 
the decision. Out of this group ap- 
proximately 30 percent violently 
disagreed to the extent that they 
would refuse to cooperate with any 
move to end segregation or would 
actively oppose it. The survey re- 
vealed that a large majority of 
Negro leaders thinks that the deci- 
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sion is right. But only a small min- 
ority of the leaders of both races 
advocate immediate desegregation, 
although the Negro leaders tend to 
advocate a much more rapid transi- 
tion than do the white leaders. 

The survey indicates that there 
are very definite variations between 
regions, counties, communities, and 
sections of communities in Florida 
as to whether desegregation can be 
accomplished even gradually, with- 
out conflict or public disorder. It is 
pointed out, however, in another 
section of the Brief that there exists 
in Florida a nucleus of leadership 
among educators, newspapers, and 
various Civic organizations which is 
willing to try to carry out the Court 
decision, but there is no possibility 
for this leadership to operate effec- 
tively unless given sufficient time 
and local control in dealing with 
problems of desegregation. The 
final section of Part 1 describes the 
regional variations which exist in 
Florida with regard to feelings 
about segregation and the impracti- 
cability of attempting to set up a 
state-wide overall plan of desegre- 
gation or deadline for its achieve- 
ments. 


THE SUGGESTIONS 


Part 2 of the Brief contains 
specific suggestions to the Court in 
formulating its final decree. In ef- 
fect, these suggestions urge the 
Court to remand the present cases 
to the courts in the first instance and 
that it vest in the courts of first in- 
stance broad discretionary powers 
to determine as findings of fact (1) 
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what should be a reasonable time of 
transition in a given case, and (2) 
whether or not specific plans for 
compliance with the Court's general 
directive prepared by responsible 
local school officials measure up 
to the broad test of good faith. 

Part 3 of the Brief consists of a 
discussion of a number of previous 
cases considered by the Court, in 
which the Court permitted a gradual 
adjustment and allowed broad pow- 
ers of administrative discretion to 
be exercised by administrative 
boards in dealing with problems 
where such action was necessary, in 
order to overcome practical difficul- 
ties and to avoid a disruption of 
economic and social standards. 

Part 4 of the Brief includes a 
discussion of the various considera- 
tions which must be involved in 
formulating any plan of desegrega- 
tion. These factors include the ma- 
terial problems such as school build, 
ing, finance, and instructional pro- 
cedure, and the psychological and 
sociological problems as reflected by 
the attitudes of the people. It points 
out that any plan of integration, to 
be successful, must be tailored to fit 
the specific needs of each commun- 
ity since each community has dif- 
ferent problems. It points out that 
these plans must be formulated by 
local school authorities who under- 
stand the problems in their particu- 
lar communities, and that these au- 
thorities must be willing to try to 
make the plan work. 

Part 5 is the conclusion of the 
Brief. It is as follows: “There are 
two ways in which the Brown deci- 
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sion may be viewed by history. 
First, it may be considered as a 
seismic shock which struck without 
warning and engulfed a large part 
of the nation in a tidal wave of hate 
and inflamed emotions and carried 
away a public-school system which 
took half a century and billions of 
dollars to build, or 

“Second, it may be looked on as 
a high goal which this Court has 
fixed for men of good will to strive 
to attain and which they may attain 
in due course if rational considera- 
tion is given to human frailty, and 
faith is maintained in the slow but 
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sure upward movement of democ- 


racy. 
“Many think that our democracy 
is now face to face with the tough- 
est job in practical government it 
has ever had to tackle without go- 
ing to war. Some way must be 
found to protect the constitutional 
rights of a minority without ignor- 
ing the will of the majority. We 
think the only answer is time and 
the patient efforts of those who 
value democracy more than their 
personal longings and private preju- 
dices. We hope that this court will 


accept this answer.” ® 


A Segregation Library 


A COMPREHENSIVE library of contemporary materials on 
the segregation-desegregation issue has been established in 
the Nashville, Tenn., headquarters of the Southern Educa- 
tion Reporting Service (SERS). The collection is currently 
available to writers, students, and other researchers in the 
field. At the conclusion of the SERS project, the collection 
will be placed in the archives of a leading southern univer- 
sity library for the use of scholars and historians of future 
years and centuries. 

The SERS is an objective, fact-finding agency established 
by southern newspaper editors and educators to provide ac- 
curate, unbiased information on developments in education 
arising from the U.S. Supreme Court opinion of May 17, 
1954. It is financed by a grant from the Ford Foundation’s 
Fund for the Advancement of Education. 


A Bag of Sand 


FREEDOM is like a bag of sand. If there is a hole anywhere 
in the bag, all the sand will run out. If any group of our 
people are denied their rights, sooner or later all groups 
stand to lose their rights. All the freedom will run out.— 
Robert K. Patterson. 





How Can We Help Them?. 


No Place of Their Own 


Car B. Erickson 


In Washington Education 


C Hmpren with social prob- 
lems present a baffling array of be- 
havior to the teacher, policeman, or 
probation officer. The classroom 
teacher is ever plagued or chal- 
lenged by the child with unusual 
attitude or response. We should as- 
sist her in recognizing the real so- 
cial problems in her class, and pro- 
vide services to carry on where the 
classroom ends. 

We think of the exceptionally 
slow or abnormally hostile or ag- 
gressive child as needing the right 
stimulus to put him in motion to 
achieve. The social handicaps of 
immaturity, limited intellect, inse- 
curity, or shyness may be surmount- 
able in time and have no serious 
roots in emotional disturbance. 
However, we recognize that daily 
school display of rejection, morose- 
ness, frustration, and hostility has a 
very serious foundation in person- 
ality malformation. 

The child rejected by his parents 
cannot find sufficient love or status 
with his own parents and struggles 
with his unimportance. He seeks the 
love and security he wishes from 
other adults in his surroundings. 
When this is not available—or he 
finds no substitute—we can expect 
a reticent resignation or a develop- 
ing defiance to all adults. There is 
no more tragic personality among the 
delinquent group than this deeply- 





Carl B. Erickson is Director of Pro- 
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scarred unwanted child. No child 
can deal satisfactorily with such de- 
nial of love and virtual early eman- 
cipation. 

Many times it is too late to at- 
tempt amends when this child’s de- 
linquency brings him before the 
juvenile court because the damage 
to his personality is irreparable. 
Sometimes, with no facilities avail- 
able, we must place such a child in 
an institution to control his attack 
on the property of others. Some of 
these cases reach the penitentiary. 

The aggressive child with hostil- 
ity in his personality is a destructive 
force in any group, but particularly 
in the classroom of adolescents. 
Here he acts out his feelings of hate 
and frustration, attacking the insti- 
tution, his classmates, and the adult 
figure-teacher. If this one group of 
children in any community could 
be eliminated through proper treat- 
ment, each of the official agencies 
dealing with the defiant personality 
—the schools, police, and courts— 
could be spared a huge chore. And 
think of the saving in misdirected 
energy and the potential good in 
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properly-directed channels which 
this mass of adolescent muscles 
could produce. 

Repeatedly, the aggressive boy 
involved in auto theft, burglary, or 
stealing presents a pattern—a pat- 
tern of lack of control, absence of 
direction, inconsistency, and ambi- 
valence of immature or thoughtless 
parents, lack of supervision, and ab- 
sence of any immediate goals. 

Every child tests his limits, re- 
spects controls, and seeks strength 
in his parents. Let us spell out this 
problem of setting limits and con- 
trols. Many parents too quickly ab- 
dicate their responsibilities in this 
regard. ‘‘Mary Jane gets to stay out 
until 1 A.M., so why can’t 1?” “‘Be- 
cause your father and I have agreed 
that 12 is late enough and I plan 
to talk with Mary Jane's mother 
about this, too.” Or do we have a 
big scene to impress someone on 
one occasion, and on the next for- 
get that daughter is out, lock the 
door, and demonstrate that we real- 
ly don’t care when she comes home? 

Parents cannot relinquish their 
responsibilities and expect their 
children not to suffer. This example 
may be only one minor indication 
of lack of supervision or direction, 
or of inconsistency. The really dam- 
aging ones are those occurring in 
the preschool or formative years, 
when parents, beset with strife, 
poverty, illness, worry, and other 
crises, let the child find his own 
satisfactions and limits. ; 

The obviously unhappy child 
with a morose and defeated attitude 
also has found his world not up to 
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what he wants or expects. He or she 
may be a particular problem in the 
group, usually seeking lonely soli- 
tude but presenting a challenge 
nevertheless. 

I recall a 14-year-old boy re- 
ferred to our juvenile court for 
petty stealing. He sat stolidly at my 
desk reading a comic book and an- 
swering questions in grunts. He had 
come belatedly to the realization 
that his mother’s prostitution was a 
permanent condition and that noth- 
ing he could do would change her. 
After his father’s abandonment 
years before, he had clung to the 
best he could find in his mother 
until he reached a knowing adoles- 
cence. Never gregarious, he now 
found himself alone and untrusting 
of any adult. Instead of turning in 
hostility to destructive acts, he 
blamed himself and felt he wasn't 
good enough for anyone or any- 
thing. It was impossible for me to 
establish with him a strong enough 
relationship which might have help- 
ed him succeed in a foster home 
placement. 

He was committed to Luther Bur- 
bank School, remained there for 
two terms and then was placed in 
a boarding home. Later he went 
back to his mother to find her far- 
ther removed than ever and deeper 
in her own deterioration. It was 
then that he stole a car and wreck- 
ed it. He “grew up” in the State 
Training School, enlisted in the 
Marines with Court sanction, served 
his hitch, and is now secure in a 
good job, happily married and the 
father of two girls. Despite his ex- 
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perience there was a will to survive 
in this boy, and once he had paid 
his debt, and found security in the 
institution, he was able to salvage 
something for himself on a socially 
acceptable level. None of us had 
been able to get under his defenses 
until he reached his own breaking 
point. 

In the behavior patterns noted 
here, well established in these adol- 
escents, there were danger signals 
much earlier to warn us of impend- 
ing conflicts ahead. The first-grade 
teacher has a boy who flies into a 
rage for little reason, a girl who 
clings to any object possessively, a 
frightened child who cannot run 
and play, or a child who is afraid to 
try. We should not be reluctant to 
refer these children early for coun- 


seling and guidance. But as long as 
such guidance service is limited 
even such of these children who 
have cooperative and understanding 
parents cannot be helped to their 


best achievement. The problem 
may demand intensive treatment 
not available to that family. 

Probation officers in our juvenile 
courts can readily find the reasons 
for the child's maladjustment or 
personality failures. The more diffi- 
cult assignment is to evaluate the 
strengths of that child’s family, the 
parents’ ability to change, the child’s 
ability to use a constructive or guid- 
ing relationship, his ability to ad- 
just to school or gain from his pro- 
gram, and very practically, resources 
to meet his needs. 

We find in our juvenile courts 
that we can diagnose cases adequate- 
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ly, but the serious lacks are in prop- 
er treatment. To a large degree that 
is the situation for school-guidance 
people too. A number of private 
resources are available to people 
financially able to get private treat- 
ment for their own and their chil- 
dren’s problems. 

In King County a recommenda- 
tion for a low-cost community child 
guidance clinic has been awaiting 
action by the people. The need for 
this service has been demonstrated 
time and again, and those of us 
working with children see the need 
for early treatment mounting stead- 
ily. Meanwhile the Division of 
Children and Youth has been con- 
ducting a child guidance program 
with some gratifying results and has 
plans for a residential treatment 
center for younger children. 

Such needs in services for chil- 
dren as touched on here are only 
the major ones which directly affect 
the work of the schools and courts. 
We who work in this field place 
high value on the human resource, 
particularly children. We are all in 
some way working toward goals for 
those children which will include a 
better chance for happiness, educa- 
tion, and success. 

When we can make available to 
every teacher early diagnostic and 
guidance help, and provide re- 
sources for treatment of the mal- 
adjusted child’s real problems, we 
will have prevented immeasurable 
social waste and unhappiness, and 
will make it possible for each teach- 
er to have boundless pride in the 
progress of her charges. ° 





We Can’t Avoid It 


Every Man Is a Critic of the Everyday Arts 


Patrick D. HAZARD 


In The Journal of the Association for Education by Radio-Television 


ee 
OES the movie sound like it’s 


worth my time? What's so funny 
about that TV comedian? Should I 
wear these accessories with this 
dress? Why do we laugh at Walt 
Kelly and Virgil Partch? Are there 
any paper-backs worth bothering 
with at the corner drugstore? When 
you ask these questions—and how 
can you avoid asking them?—you 
become a critic of the everyday 
arts, those popular arts that come 
when esthetic impulse and modern 
technology combine. 

Because every man has to act as a 
critic when he patronizes the popu- 
lar arts, it is extremely important 
that standards in this area be set at 
a high level. For the everyday arts 
influence the average person—shap- 
ing his point of view, coloring his 
imagination, suggesting new values, 
and this influence pervades con- 
scious life in contemporary America. 
If these arts are consistently senti- 
mental, sensational, and slick, the 
American character will inevitably 
share in these qualities. How, then, 
do you try to develop standards in 
the everyday arts? 

With this question in mind, the 
writer produced a series of teen-age 
TV panels over Michigan State Col- 
lege’s mew educational _ station, 
WKAR-TV. 

The series of half-hour panels 
was called ‘Every Man Is a Critic’ 
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and was telecast Monday evenings. 
The format was simple: a panel 
composed of four or five seniors 
from East Lansing High School, 
each of whom had written a term 
paper on some phase of the topic 
under consideration; their teacher 
as moderator; and a guest expert in 
the field, usually from the college 
staff. Among the topics covered 
were “Are the Movies Really Better 
Than Ever,” “Fashion as an Art 
Form,” ‘The Comic Spirit on Ra- 
dio and TV,” “Cartoons, Animated 
and Still,” and ‘The Paperback 


Revolution.” 


WEAKNESSES OVERCOME 

The first panel was on_ the 
movies. Its weakness was a ten- 
dency to roam. This was overcome 
in later shows by more detailed out- 
lining and an informal rehearsal. 
The trick is to strike a balance, with 
the handicap of frequently camera- 
shy teen-agers, between the twin 
dangers of aimlessness and rigidity. 
Spontaneity and substance have to 
be maintained. The topics consider- 
ed by the panel were the question 
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of censorship, the effects of Holly- 
wood on American values, the new 
art-theater movement, art vs. box- 
office at the neighborhood theater, 
and movie going as a part of the 
teen-age leisure pattern. 

From the English teacher's point 
of view, of course, the preliminary 
reading and term paper are more 
important than the brief 30 minutes 
in front of the cameras. In research 
motivated by the anticipated TV 
appearance, these high-school sen- 
iors had read a number of books 
and articles. Polls on student re- 
‘action to a recent showing of 
“Julius Caesar” had involved the 
community in the project. 

The panel programs which con- 
centrated on visual material were, 
of course, the most successful in the 
series, and the cartoon panel—pre- 
sented with cartoons clipped from 
Colliers and the Saturday Evening 
Post and mounted on cardboards 
from laundered shirts—was a hilar- 
ious success. Radio, however, might 
well do an equally capable job on 
the aural aspects of popular cul- 
ture—popular music, discussions of 
good pocket books, and the criti- 
cism of popular culture in general. 

A major value of this program 
was its insistence that young people 
analyze the popular arts of which 
they are much too often the rather 
supine and inert receptors. Prepar- 
ing for these panels prodded the 
high-school seniors, under direction, 
to ask why so many people found 
such obvious satisfaction in such 
silly periodicals as the typical fan 
magazine, to ask what is in the 


American character that makes cer- 
tain themes—sex or sports or man 
vs. woman—constantly reappear in 
the cartoons in the slicks, to ask 
whether there are differences in 
the quality of the paperbacks on the 
racks at the corner drugstore, to 
wonder why Groucho Marx and 
Bob Hope were such a scream to so 
many Americans. These questions, 
and innumerable others like them, 
are fundamental to an understand- 
ing of the role of the humanities in 
contemporary America. Indeed, we 
need more than teen-agers secking 
answers to these questions. 

There is considerable danger 
that the unending stream of me- 
diocrity that forms the bulk of the 
output of the commercial media so 
debases the public taste that not only 
will what is good and promising 
in technological art be lost but the 
dearly-won heritage of the past will 
be obscured from general view. 


TO RAISE TASTES 


Because it is critical that the pub- 
lic taste in the popular arts be en- 
lightened and because an increasing 
sensitivity to popular art inevitably 
enlarges voluntary audiences for the 
classics, the writer planned and 
produced this TV series, “Every 
Man is a Critic.” It was a way to 
use two mass media, the school and 
educational TV, to develop an 
awareness of the importance of 
standards in the popular arts. Such 
a strategy—using mass media to 
raise mass taste—has larger impli- 
cations. It amounts to pulling one’s 
self up by one’s bootstraps, cul- 
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turally. Gilbert Seldes uses radio to 
discuss the popular arts; S. I. Haya- 
kawa produces “Jazz Seminar,” a 
radio series explaining to a large 
potential audience the meaning of 
this indigenous art form; John 
Crosby writes on the popular arts of 
radio and TV for the daily news- 
paper. The point here is that the 
popular arts will never be better 
than the average taste of the masses. 
Inevitably, then, a popular criticism 
aimed at raising standards in the 
everyday arts must be directed to a 
mass audience. That is to say a pop- 
ular criticism must be developed 
within the framework of the mass 
media. 

Educational TV is the natural 
starting place for such a develop- 
ment. It combines, in effect, our two 
mass media with the most responsi- 
ble cultural outlook: mass education 
and noncommercial TV. Finally, it 
affords a natural point of coopera- 
tion for two groups in mass educa- 


The Art of Criticizing 


@ Women’s faults are many. Men have only two: every- 


thing they say, 
Topics. 


tion unfortunately at odds—the hu- 
manities and profesional education. 

In cooperating in this project— 
the development of taste and dis- 
crimination in the everyday arts, 
these two groups would find that 
they have things to offer each other: 
the humanities faculties understand 
the nature and role of art in society ; 
the professional educators, the psy- 
chological and sociclogical context 
of learning. 

Who does it and how it is done, 
however, are not the important con- 
siderations. What is essential is 
that some responsible elements in 
American education, impressed by 
the overwhelming influence of the 
popular arts of movies, radio, TV, 
journalism, and industrial design, 
begin to make America’s oldest 
mass medium—the public school—a 
place for developing standards for 
every man, who is a critic whether . 
he wants to be or not—and had 
better be a good one. e 


and everything they do.—From Cuneo 


@ Said the teen-age girl seriously, “We shouldn't criti- 


cize our parents too much when they are forever saying, 
‘When I was in high school, I didn’t do this or that.’ After 
all, the only fun old folks have is remembering the fun they 
had when they were our age.”—From Kansas Teacher. 


@ When our daughter was in the first grade she came 
home and announced her teacher had never seen a horse. 
When asked why, she replied, ‘Because I drew one for her 
today and she didn’t know what it was.’’—J. Cloyd Miller. 





The Results Will Be Interesting 


A New Approach to Secondary Education 


Forrest E. LoNG 


In The Clearing House 


On August 20, 1953, the Coun- 
cil for Advancement of Secondary 
Education was incorporated, spon- 
sored jointly by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals and 
the National Better Business Bu- 
reau. It will be interesting to see 
whether the pooling of research in- 
terests of these two blue-chip or- 
ganizations will set a pattern for 
future mergers among other special- 
interest groups. 

When an industrial merger takes 
place, usually we expect the com- 
bining companies to have at least 
something in common. However, 
the research activities of the NASSP 
and the NBBB seem to have only a 
minimum of common elements. 
This particular amalgamation seems 
to be about as illogical as a merger 
would be between Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes and the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

Small wonder that the announce- 
ment of the creation of the new 
council evoked varied comments! 
The Clearing House sent out in- 
quiries to state high-school princi- 
pals’ organizations. The reactions of 
principals ran all the way from en- 
thusiastic approval to specific oppo- 
sition. No one knows for certain 
how the membership of these asso- 
ciations feel about the matter—they 
were never canvassed, and they 
never discussed it in meeting. 





Forrest E. Long, Editor of The 
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Newspapers picked up the any- 
thing but restrained statements by 
Thomas H. Briggs on the occasion 
of his announcement that the Coun- 
cil for Advancement of Secondary 
Education actually had been incor- 
porated by the ‘Executive Commit- 
tee” of the Association. That was 
at the 1954 Milwaukee meeting of 
the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals. 


PLANNED PROMOTION 


According to Dr. Briggs, when 
the program of the new corporation 
is ready, any tendency toward in- 
ertia on the part of the high schools 
will be overcome by hiring agents 
who will “arouse every community 
to active and effective support of a 
constructive program.” In order to 
promote the “materials prepared 
by our professional organization 
{we} will need what textbook pub- 
lishers have found necessary, 
agents.” 

The annual meetings of the Asso- 
ciation have not been notable for 
startling pronouncements. But not 
so the 1954 gathering! Visions arose 
in some minds of agents of the new 
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super-colossus helping the local 
high-school principals to upset the 
complacency of their school boards 
and teaching staffs. ‘Educational 
revolution,” Briggs mentioned, and 
“radical curriculum reconstruction.” 
He promised that “the Council’s 
agents will work with the public, 
whose approval is necessary.” 

It was inevitable that some prin- 
cipals would take this to mean that 
the corporation will by-pass the 
legal and conventional education 
authorities—state boards of educa- 
tion, local boards of education, and 
local school authorities. Such ideas 
were not dispelled by the brochure 
issued by the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. “Results [of the pro- 
gram} will be taken directly to the 
community level,’’ we read, “and 
action urged through leading citi- 
zens and townspeople.” 

Some principals hailed the an- 
nouncement of the formation of 
the Council for Advancement of 
Secondary Education, Incorporated. 
However, this enthusiasm was not 
shared by the editor of Nation's 
Schools. His editorial in April, 
1954, took particular exception to 
two features of the new corpora- 
tion: (1) Anonymous gifts; and 
(2) “Isn’t it dangerous for the 
public to gain the impression that 
the secondary-school principals, as 
a national organization, are allying 
themselves rather closely with a 
special-interest group in a prede- 
termined program of indoctrination 
as envisioned by Dr. Briggs?” 

The editorial also indicated that 
it is ‘the function of school boards 
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and of citizens of state and local 
communities to decide whether the 
secondary-school curriculum is 
‘wasteful’ and whether there has 
been neglect in teaching economic 
theories.” 

When everything is considered, 
the Council appears to be another 
private membership, self perpetuat- 
ing corporation. While it was 
Jaunched with the explicit sanction 
of the Executive Committee of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, there appear to 
be no legal ties linking the two or- 
ganizations. All those interested in 
promoting a better secondary school 
will wish the Council well just as 
we might hope for the success of 
any group of prominent citizens 
genuinely interested in improving 
the high schools. Incidentally, prac- 
tically everybody believes that there 
is ample room for additional re- 
search in secondary education. 


THE BIG QUESTION 

Just what the membership of the 
NASSP would decide if called on 
to approve this arrangement with 
the National Better Business Bureau 
and the Council for Advancement 
of Secondary Education is a ques- 
tion. The “‘voice’” of the American 
high-school principal was not heard 
in this case, unless one wishes to 
assume that the Executive Commit- 
tee indeed speaks with that voice. 

It certainly should be evident to 
all that no board of “not less than 
9 nor more than 15” directors “who 
shall be known and styled as trus- 
tees” can ever really speak for the 
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American high-school principals. It 
is believed that informed school 
people will understand that no such 
group, however distinguished, can 
recruit agents and send them out to 
“arouse every community to active 
and effective support of a construc- 
tive program,” and that this action 
can be taken in the name of the 
American high-school principals. 
The control and direction of second- 
ary education will remain where it 
belongs, in the hands of state and 
local boards. 

Naturally the future of the Coun- 
cil cannot be predicted at this time. 
As a private membership corpora- 
tion interested in research and pro- 
motion, it could be a power in re- 
organizing the high-school curricu- 
lum—indeed, it might even pro- 
mote a “revolution” in secondary 
education. However, the trustees 
are a group of distinguished men, 
generally conservative in their out- 
look—-men who are not likely to 
propose any very startling innova- 
tions. In fact, the National Better 
Business Bureau brochure seems to 
say that a chief objective is to get 
more and better courses in eco- 
nomics into the high-school curricu- 
lum. Practically everybody can ap- 
plaud this aim. 


MODIFIED COMMITTEE 


Luckily, the structure of the 
NASSP will be so modified in the 
near future that no small group of 
seven members of the Executive 
Committee will be expected to 
speak for the thousands of members 
of the organization on such signifi- 
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cant matters. “Regardless of how 
laudable the objectives of the coun- 
cil may be,” wrote one Association 
member, “this is a perfect example 
of an action that requires grass- 
roots support to be successful.” If 
the Council succeeds in getting this 
local support from the principals 
there will be no need for agents to 
sell the program. On the other 
hand, if the grass-roots support is 
not forthcoming, high-pressure sell- 
ing will be quite useless. 

The NASSP has a committee 
working on a new organizational 
structure. The long outmoded prac- 
tice of having a single member of 
the seven-man Executive Committee 
elected each year and annually 
moved up through the chairs, is 
about to be abandoned. As Joseph 
McLain, former president, writes: 
“This committee on structure and 
organization will also be concerned 
with proposing ways by which the 
leadership of the Association may 
be elected in a ‘more democratic 
manner’.” 

Obviously, at this stage, the 
Council for Advancement of Sec- 
ondary Education would be in a 
much stronger position if its aims 
and objectives had been discussed 
and approved by the members of 
the NASSP. When the Association 
finally adopts some form of repre- 
sentative legislative assembly as its 
governing board, then we may be 
certain that its official actions will 
carry a much stronger wallop than 
they do at present. This reorgani- 
zation seems to be considerably 
overdue. e 





Salesmen Turn the Tables 


Pedagogical Pete Says 
JOHN HaROoLpD 


In Midland Schools 


2 ECENTLY, in our ‘Pedagogi- 
cal Pete Says’ column we discussed 
the salesmen. Our comments elicited 
some very clever letters from the 
“briefcase boys.’” They proved that 
they can enjoy a little levity at their 
own expense. So we thought we 
would turn the camera on ourselves 
and ask a random sample of sales- 
men what pet irritations they could 
direct toward superintendents. 

When we started asking salesmen 
to name their pet peeves, they were 
very polite. But further cross-exam- 
ination often revealed that at times 
we all are inconsiderate of the men 
who bring to our doors the latest 
and best in school equipment and 
service. Here are a few of the com- 
ments: 

Says one, “My only pet irritation 
is the superintendent who fails to 
recognize me when I come into his 
office. He doesn’t even nod or say 
‘hello.’ After all, we are both hu- 
man beings and a friendly smile and 
a greeting wouldn’t cost his school 
board a dime.” But another de- 
clares, “I've been treated rudely by 
only four superintendents in 20 
years. That is quite a compliment 
for you fellows. Most superinten- 
dents in my territory today are 
courteous, considerate, and patient. 
There is only one exception and | 
will say this bird is consistent. He 
treats us all like dogs.” 
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“At the moment,” says another 
salesman, ‘my pet peeve is that all 
the schools in my territory seem to 
think I should advertise in their 
yearbook.” Another dislikes most 
“the ‘soop’ who puts me on the old 
merry-go-round. He sends me to 
see Mike. Mike suggests I see Jeff. 
Jeff says he doesn’t do the buying, 
but I might check with Jerry. Jerry 
says all buying is done from the 
office. So I come back in and the 
superintendent asks innocently 
enough, “Well, did the boys want 
anything?’ ” 

One salesman objects to the su- 
perintendent who lets him “sit for 
an hour and then tells me in 10 sec- 
onds that he doesn’t need a thing. 
Why didn’t he tell me 59 minutes 
sooner and I would have been on 
my way?” he asks. Another says 
the man who can’t make a decision 
is his ‘pet’ peeve. “All any of us 
salesmen expect is courteous treat- 
ment and the privilege to compete 
occasionally,” is one sober, com- 
ment. This salesman is frank, ‘My 
‘pet peeve’? That’s an easy one to 
answer—the guy who won't give me 
an order.” e 





A Technique for Rejuvenation 


Can Faculty Meetings Be Salvaged? 


WituiAM A. SMALL 


In Connecticut Teacher 


-_ T appears that the majority of 
our faculty meetings are suffering 
from “that tired and run-down feel- 
ing.’” Either they need a dose of 
vitamins to revitalize them or a 
handful of sleeping pills to numb 
them into oblivion. 

In a recent survey taken at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
81 elementary and secondary teach- 
ers, representing 24 states and 
Puerto Rico, revealed some of the 
main “gripes” concerning these edu- 
cational appendages. Teachers’ 
meetings, they declare, are too long, 
they are mostly dominated by the 
principal, and the individual teach- 
er seldom contributes to the plan- 
ning. There is little if any exchange 
of ideas, philosophy or “know- 
how.” In fact, the majority of mat- 
ters discussed could have been 
handled by bulletins. 

Is there such a thing as a good 
faculty meeting? Suppose the nega- 
tive criticism cited above could be 
reversed. The faculty meeting 
would not be too long. When the 
time limit, set beforehand, was ex- 
hausted, the remaining agenda 
would be carried over to the next 
mecting. The meeting would pro- 
vide opportunities for cooperative 
thinking, staff planning, for pre- 
sentation of worthwhile demonstra- 
itions or talks by consultants, for 
interchange of ideas and ‘“know- 
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how” and the feeling of camara- 
derie that exists in any group dedi- 
cated to an important task. 

Faculty meetings called, conduct- 
ed, and convened by the principal 
are as outmoded as the birch rod. 
Although it smacks of redundancy, 
faculty meetings are for the faculty. 
In order to be successful, they must 
be based on problems which teach- 
ers easily recognize as their own. 
Only those teachers directly affected 
should be included and the meeting 
should be held only when the con- 
tent cannot wisely be presented in 
bulletins. 

The faculty meeting is often con- 
sidered as an insular byproduct of 
a school’s routine. Until it is accept- 
ed as a natural counterpart of every- 
day living and working together it 
will continue to fall short of its 
purpose. 

Some schools, with the sanction 
of an enlightened school board, dis- 
miss school an hour early or short- 
en classes once or twice a month to 
make time for faculty meetings. 
Other schools dismiss classes for 
half a day each month to carry on 
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their faculty meetings. These schools 
recognize that faculty meetings are 
a vital part of the day and should 
not compete with the hands of a 
clock after school. 

The physical climate of a meeting 
is important as well as the emo- 
tional climate. It should suggest 
unity. Comfortable chairs arranged 
in circular fashion provide face-to- 
face contact and eliminate possible 
“blind spots.” The most important 
determinant on the meeting’s emo- 
tional climate is the principal. He 
should create an atmosphere of in- 
formality tempered with seriousness 
of purpose. He may or may not act 
as chairman. Some schools have a 
policy of rotating chairmen. 

Experience and research have 
shown the success of meetings de- 
pends largely on how the flow of 
discussion is guided. A skilful chair- 
man sets the mood of the meeting. 
Another function of the chairman 
is to clarify questions and keep the 
group on the topic. Summarizing 
the discussion is one of the most 
valuable functions that the chair- 
man can perform. Through this 
process he gives order to the discus- 
sion. He outlines the flow of the dis- 
cussion for the group at various 
times during the meeting. The 
chairman through some unexplain- 
able telepathic quality must read 
the faces of the group to see wheth- 
er the meeting is moving satisfac- 
torily. If signs are to the contrary 
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then it is up to him either to raise 
another question or to inquire 
whether a decision is favored or not. 
An astonishingly small percent of 
the teachers polled at Teachers Col- 
lege stated that audio-visual aids 
were used in their meetings. Con- 
sidering the fine quality and variety 
of equipment available, it is sur- 
prising more teachers have not 
availed themselves of this means to 
revitalize meetings. A tape record- 
ing of an entire meeting could be 
played back. Members and the 
chairman could then hear their mis- 
takes—where they strayed from the 
topic, where certain members 
monopolized the time, and where 
the chairman failed in giving a com- 
plete summary. A portable chalk- 
board could be used by the secre- 
tary or recorder to list points under 
discussion. (A felt board could 
serve just as efficiently.) Filmstrips 
and films could be used to stimu- 
late discussion. Skits and role-play- 
ing could keep many discussions 
from floating over the horizon. 
Whatever may be the custom or 
administrative set-up of professional 
meetings, these are musts for their 
success: (1) They must be teacher- 
centered, not supervision-centered. 
(2) They must deal with problems 
or topics that are pupil-centered. 
(3) They must be continually ap- 
praised as to their worth. (4) They 
must become a functional activity 
of prime importance. ® 


Cpucation pays—unless you are an educator.—From 
Texas Parent Teacher. 





Try, Try Again 


Working Together—At Home and Abroad 


LEONARD S. KENWORTHY 


In Educational Leadership 


“W cane together sounds so 
simple. Yet how complicated it is, 
whether it is a couple of nursery- 
school children learning to share 
their building blocks, or United 
Nations Secretariat members trying 
to learn to live amicably with per- 
sons from radically different cul- 
tures than their own. 

Many persons assume that work- 
ing together is a skill or series of 
skills. Usually it is listed under 
aims of a unit or course in such 
fashion. Actually, however, work- 
ing together is a combination of 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes. 
And the greatest of these is atti- 
tudes. 

A person may have a great deal 
of information about how groups 
can work well together, he may 
have considerable skills in working 
with others, but without a desire 
to work effectively with others, these 
skills and information are worth- 
less. 

In any human enterprise it is 
essential that people realize what is 
to be gained from teamwork. The 
appeal may be at first on the basis 
of selfinterest, often called “en- 
lightened selfinterest.”” As one ex- 
ample, committee work will be done 
more quickly and efficiently if sev- 
eral persons are pooling their find- 
ings rather than hiding their results 
from one another. 
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In working together there is an 
element of fun which should not be 
overlooked. A group of high-school 
students can enjoy painting an eye- 
sore in the community—if they are 
doing it with their peers in an at- 
mosphere of enjoyment as well as 
service. Teachers can really enjoy 
curriculum planning if workshops 
are held away from the school 
building and include some social 
events as well as hard work. 

In their anxiety to promote coop- 
eration, some people fall into the 
pitfall of overlooking differences. 
That there are differences in mental 
capacity must be faced and the 
groups must be organized around 
these differences. That there are 
differences also in educational phil- 
osophy might as well be acknowl- 
edged rather than sidestepped. 

In any human group, however, 
it is possible to find at least a few 
areas in which people have common 
goals. Then one can start to act on 
these areas of common interest. 
Agreement comes most easily when 
there is something for people actu- 
ally to do together instead of some- 
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thing just to talk about. Parents and 
teachers may not always agree on 
statements of educational philos- 
ophy, but they can find things to 
do together in which the welfare of 
their children is involved. 

The emphasis thus far on atti- 
tudes and action is not intended to 
minimize the importance of skills. 
Even if skills are secondary, they 
are still of great importance. And 
skills of cooperative endeavor must 
be learned by repetition and under 
competent guidance. Perhaps this is 
nowhere more evident than in the 
skill of committee work. Far too 
many teachers try it in class and find 
that pupils cannot function efficient- 
ly under his method and therefore 
abandon committee work as just 
another fad in education. 

Attempts to get agreement among 
a group of teachers or professors 
may fail in the first instance and 
consequently be discarded as outside 
the realm of achievement rather than 
being recognized as only one at- 
tempt. One of the major lessons 
learned from labor-management— 
as well as from international—me- 
diation is that a great many alterna- 
tives must be tried and that the me- 
diator must keep people in con- 
stant communication rather than 
writing off the possibility of success 
with the first failure. 

Perhaps the most important con- 
tribution of mental hygienists to the 
art and science of working together 
is their insistence that there be a 
“permissive atmosphere” in which 
people can speak freely. How diffi- 
cult it is for teachers to let children 
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speak their minds, even “blow 
their tops,” before they start to ac- 
cept new ideas. This approach is 
almost the exact opposite of our 
training and we all find it difficult 
at times to use the therapeutic ap- 
proach which we know intellectual- 
ly is conducive to endeavor. 

A few months ago, a particularly 
unruly and disorganized group of 
prospective teachers came under the 
writer’s guidance. As one method of 
learning to work together, the class 
was turned over to a motley crew 
of persons who felt that they were 
authorities in “group dynamics.” 
They decided to demonstrate to the 
class how group discusion should be 
carried on, and determined that 
there should be no chairman or 
leader. The discussion would just 
“flow.” Needless to say, their ex- 
periment was a dismal failure, ex- 
cept for the fact that they learned 
that leadership is vital to any dis- 
cussion or group work, whether in 
a panel or in any other activity. 
Whether it is in a primary grade or 
in the United Nations General As- 
sembly, skilled, competent guidance 
is vital. Different qualities are need- 
ed, but leadership is just as essen- 
tial in democratic as in authoritarian 
groups. 

Working together becomes more 
important as our national culture 
and world community become more 
closely knit and more group con- 
scious. Developing the attitudes, 
learning the skills, gaining the 
knowledge, and practicing this art 
and science are primary responsibili- 
ties of our schools. * 





Stimulating Interest Is the First Step 


Of Course We Teach Spelling! 


MARGARET B. PARKE 
In Childhood Education 


O; course we teach spelling! 
Spelling correctly is an important 
aid in establishing communication 
through writing. Spelling is one of 
the important phases of language 
development. 

Since spelling and writing are 
used together, they can best be 
learned together. As part of the 
reading process, young children 
learn to recognize in print their 
own names and those of other chil- 
dren and to read at sight hundreds 
of words related to their everyday 
experiences. In addition to visualiz- 
ing these word symbols and pro- 
nouncing them, they gradually 
learn to copy them, first for the 
sake of copying and later to pro- 
duce creations of their own. 

By putting together the indi- 
vidual letters of the alphabet to 
write his mame, the child soon 
learns that certain letters placed 
together form a pattern known to 
him as his name. Letters similar to 
these are used to write the name of 
his friend or the name of the store 
he is helping to build. Words that 
he copies frequently such as_ his 
own name, mother, dear, is, 1 and 
am, gradually become so familiar 
that he can write them from mem- 
ory. Some words he will know. For 
others he looks to the teacher for 
help. 

By this process the child grows 
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normally in spelling ability without 
focusing attention unduly on the 
phonetic analysis of words or on 
the ABC's. The emphasis is on 
word configuration first and later 
on details. 


DETAILED PLANNING 

During this initial reading and 
writing period the child should 
have available to him beautiful al- 
phabet books and picture diction- 
aries, word-matching and word rec- 
ognition games of all descriptions. 
He may participate in making a 
large class picture dictionary or an 
individual one. All written work 
should be meaningful to him and 
carefully supervised. Essential cor- 
rections are made tactfully and pre- 
ferably in the presence of the child. 

Children should have ample prac- 
tice in discussing what is written 
down for them and what they copy 
on the blackboard or on paper. 
They can do a limited amount of 
independent writing in this early 
period. They should develop a con- 
siderable spelling vocabulary as a 
result of observation, study of 
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words and practice in using these 
words in copying, dictation, and 
original writing activities. 

Thus young children acquire 
readiness for systematic instruction 
in spelling. And when they are 
ready to study spelling, words are 
selected for intensive study in vari- 
ous ways. The first spelling study 
list used by children may be that 
written by the teacher daily with 
words they ask for to use in their 
writing. Or the teacher may give 
them a list of the most frequently 
used words in their writing. Then 
the children can make up their own 
alphabetical list of words which 
they have used in writing and they 
can then see the words they can 
spell automatically. 

An attempt might be made to 
help them discover that some words 
are used more than others. They 
can be taught to search through a 
page of words to see which words 
are used most. This approach tends 
to influence attitude toward the im- 
portance of spelling the most com- 
monly used words because an error 
on one of these occurs over and 
Over again in writing. In a large 
enough sampling of writing they 
will find the hardest working words 
to be and, I and the. Other words 
will stand high on their list such as: 
to, a, you, we, in, of, for, it, is, was, 
have, my, are, he, on, they and 
that. When they can spell those 
first three words and the first seven 
of the second group, they can spell 
one fourth of the running words 
written in English. They can watch 
for these words in their own writ- 
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ing and proofread carefully to see 
that they spell them correctly. 

The spelling list with alphabeti- 
cally arranged words that have been 
carefully selected in terms of fre- 
quency of use from these children’s 
writing proves to be a great asset 
to the child. When such a list is 
written in the style of writing, 
manuscript or cursive, used by the 
child in his writing, it is especially 
helpful. The list is prepared only 
after all of the words on it have 
been learned by children in the con- 
text of reading where meanings, 
too, have been developed. In addi- 
tion, the effective use of this list re- 
quires training in finding words in 
an alphabetized list. Children use 
it as a reference list to find the 
words they need in writing. They 
also draw up their own study lists 
from it, such lists as “Other Words 
I Need.” 

After having many experiences 
in referring to a list of basic spell- 
ing words to help them in their 
writing, children should begin to 
realize that their work is much 
easier and more enjoyable when 
they know the words and can spell 
them automatically than when they 
must spend their time looking up 
words. This is the point at which 
testing is indicated. Usually it is 
natural for the children to want to 
test themselves to see which words 
they know and which still give 
them trouble. Various methods are 
used for testing but whatever plan 
is used, certain procedures should 
be established so that the children 
know what is expected and how to 
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proceed from one step to another in 
an orderly fashion. Various tech- 
niques also are used in the study of 
words in spelling. But in any case 
the learning in reading should rein- 
force the work in spelling and vice 
versa. 

Research workers have pointed 
out repeatedly that greatest gains in 
the teaching of spelling are made 
when teaching is persistently di- 
rected to errors made by the specific 
children being taught—errors which 
occur in their daily writing and er- 
rors on spelling tests which are 
systematically planned and adminis- 
tered. 

What kind of teaching is need- 
ed? Certainly there should be clear, 
correct pronunciation. A knowledge 
of syllabication is helpful in re- 
membering words. As to phonics, 
it is reasonable to expect that spell- 
ing instruction can be improved by 
the competent teaching of sound- 
letter relationships. 


In the lower grades it is advisable. 


to teach each word as an individual 
problem. But gradually, as more 
and more words are learned, rules 
which apply to a large number of 
words and have few exceptions may 
be considered. Above all, teaching 
must be backed by an enthusiastic 
teacher who understands and _ is 
sympathetic to the needs of chil- 
dren. 

The first step in stimulating in- 
terest in spelling is to encourage 
children to write a great deal. To 
write from a feeling that one has 
something important to say that 
others will enjoy reading is what 
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counts in motivation. When chil- 
dren are ready to engage in writing 
in a big way, projects can be set up 
to stimulate writing. A post office 
in the classroom, a gift shop with 
greeting cards, pen pals in other 
schools or other countries, a class 
or school newspaper, the writing of 
stories for younger children or for 
the class library—these activities 
stimulate interest in spelling. 
Writing done for such real pur- 
poses must be written so that others 
can read it. Thus incentive is set up 
for the improvement of standards. 
Papers should be reviewed by the 
teacher, but they should also be 
gone over with children individual- 
ly so that they will be better able 
to help themselves the next time. 
Practice exercises are sometimes 
used. They may be made up of sen- 
tences containing errors drawn from 
papers of pupils in the class. In 
making up such exercises it is well 
to avoid the use of the misspelled 
words by substituting words incor- 
rect for the context in which they 
appear. For example, ear is used 
for here, tip for trip, he for the, 
fat for cat, saw for was, or farther 
for father. These spellings do not 
cause a child to visualize words he 
would never see. Pupils are taught 
how to refer to lists and dictionaries 
for help. They are shown how to 
cross out incorrectly spelled words 
and to write the correct word above 
it or in the margin. Eight-year-olds 
can be taught to go about this work 
with enjoyment and in a business- 
like manner if they have proper in- 
centive and training. Writing and 
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spelling can be fun if there is en- 
thusiasm back of it. 

Children are fascinated by games 
and gadgets. When interest in spell- 
ing wanes, a new game or gadget 
can help some children reestablish 
it, particularly those who do not 
find enough incentive in the actual 
writing situation itself. A class cen- 
ter which contains games to pro- 
mote growth in reading and spell- 
ing usually includes such devices 
as: matching games, such as au- 
thors, puzzles, crossword puzzles 
and jig-saw puzzles with both pic- 
tures and spellings, anagrams, and 
many others. In some schools a 
typewriter is provided in the class 
for any child who may have occa- 
sion to use it. Usually a chart is also 
provided to show how he can teach 


himself proper fingering. In many 
cases this has proved an incentive 
to children in learning to spell. 


ABILITIES DIFFER 


There is great variation among 
young children in regard to their 
ability to learn to spell words. The 
teacher must view a child’s spelling 
ability in relation to his personality 
and his general maturation in lan- 
guage. The program for helping 
children with their spelling difficul- 
ties must depend on the special 
difficulties encountered by each in- 
dividual. Distinction should be 
drawn between the child who spells 
poorly but is equally retarded in 
other language areas and the child 
who has difficulty in learning to 
spell but is able to speak fluently 
and to read well. In the former 
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case, the child usually needs time 
to grow and normal instruction 
geared to his learning pace—unless 
ail language development has been 
thwarted by problems confronting 
him in his personal life. 

But the superior speller who 
makes few or no errors on pretests 
can also be a problem to the teach- 
er. Such a child can often progress 
best by using his time to write, pro- 
vided he is supplied with a diction- 
ary and other assistance which he 
may need to help himself. Some 
such children, by the time they have 
reached the third grade, take great 
delight in writing for the amuse- 
ment of themselves and the class. 
Sometimes these children can serve 
by helping other children or the 
teacher, in such ways as proofread- 
ing, making up crossword puzzles, 
or by creating new spelling games, 
or compiling word lists or dictation 
exercises for the other children. 

The success of the spelling pro- 
gram is best evaluated in the actual 
writing of the pupils. Are they 
using an increasingly larger writ- 
ing vocabulary or do they tend to 
avoid writing words which are diffi- 
cult for them to spell? Are they 
showing evidence of enthusiasm in 
detecting and correcting errors and 
in learning to spell not only the 
common words that all need but 
words which they as individuals 
need for their own writing? Are 
they becoming increasingly selfdi- 
recting in finding their own errors 
on written papers? If so, then we 
have taught spelling in order to 
communicate. e 





Our Responsibility 1s Great 


Need for Services to Exceptional Children 


SAMUEL MILLER BROWNELL 


In Exceptional Children 


De responsibility of schools for 
instruction, custodial care, and 
medical treatment of exceptional 
children has been growing at a rate 
far in excess of the increase in num- 
ber of children born. There have 
been three main factors: 

1. Medical science by its ad- 
vances now permits many more 
children with handicaps—mental 
and physical—to survive and grow 
up. This has increased the percen- 


tage of children requiring special 


education. 

2. Parents are demanding that 
school facilities appropriate to their 
needs be provided to handicapped 
children of school age as a right 
equal to that of so-called normal 
children. 

3. The increased class size and 
overcrowding of schools has caused 
teachers who found themselves un- 
able to give individual attention to 
pupils with special needs, to request 
that special attention be given to 
children who have been unable to 
make reasonable adjustment to a 
normal class situation. 

No complete census, or even a 
rough classification, has ever been 
made of the number of children 
who are exceptional and in need of 
special education of some sort. I 
am told that the best estimate is be- 
tween four and five million such 
children, of approximately one- 
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eighth of the school-age popula- 
tion. This seems high to me, but 
suppose it is high—even by one 
million—the total is still very large. 
To meet all of the specialized 
needs of these children—for the 
blind, the partially seeing, the crip- 
pled, those with special health prob- 
lems, the deaf, and hard-of-hear- 
ing, the speech handicapped, the 
socially maladjusted, the mentally 
retarded, and the gifted—there are 
teday in the service of the nation’s 
schools, not more than 25,000 who 
are designated as special teachers. 
Roughly, this means an average of 
180 exceptional children for every 
special teacher in this field in the 
United States. It means in fact that 
many, many children who need the 
services of a teacher with prepara- 
tion to help them with their special 
problems get no such help. 


ABILITIES WASTED 


The present shortages of teachers 
and the current overcrowding add 
to the problems of dealing with 
children who have either handicaps 
or special abilities. Many children 
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with physical handicaps are in hos- 
pitals where no program of instruc- 
tion is provided. Others are con- 
fined to their homes. Some with 
vision, hearing, and speech prob- 
lems are in classes which cannot 
give them the services they require. 
Many children with mental limita- 
tions or special health problems 
could become able to care for them- 
selves and even to contribute to 
home or community well-being if 
the school program was such as to 
prepare them to be as useful adults 
as they were capable. We know 
that we are wasting much-needed 
ability because we fail to make pos- 
sible full development of the spec- 
ial abilities of great numbers of 
gifted children. 

Many of these boys and girls 
would develop richer lives and 
would make better contributions to 
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society if their teachers had the 
competencies which would enable 
them to challenge these children to 
develop their full talents. Failure to 
serve both the -handicapped and 
gifted results in an unnecessary loss 
of manpower and womanpower 
which this country can ill afford. 
Awareness of the problem, study 
of the facts and the possibilities for 
progress, mobilizing resources to 
move ahead—these are the processes 
by which improvement in the situa- 
tion may be expected. We anticipate 
that the facilities of the Office of 
Education will continue to be used 
to work with educators on these 
problems and that the State and 
White House Conference on Edu- 
cation will be the means of helping 
to spread awareness of the needs 
and to mobilize action on this as- 
pect of education. ® 


Don’t Let Them Hit Rock Bottom 


IT must always be remembered by all of us that sometimes 
we are kidding ourselves when we say that a handicapped 
child has accepted his handicap. There are always times in 
the lives of these boys and girls when their concern over 
being different and not being “in” will overwhelm them 
We must meet these times with understanding, realizing 
that growing up, in itself, is hard, but growing up with a 
handicap is sometimes too much. A word of sympathy com- 
bined with encouragement given at the right moment can 
do marvels. This can be helpful to parents, too, for they 
also sometimes hit rock bottom in their thinking. —Richard 
S. Dabney, Missouri state director of special education. 





Give Students the Heartbreak and Triumph in It 


A Layman’s View of High-School 


American History 
Howarp C. WEstwoop 


In The Social Studies 


HE teaching of American his- 
tory in secondary school is almost 
universally regarded as of first im- 
portance. The reason is simple 
enough, and compelling. For in this 
course alone the school comes to 
grips with the meaning of a vital 
fact which is common to all our 
children. White or black, poor or 
rich, Gentile or Jew, farmer or 
urbanite, each of our children is 
stamped at birth an American. 

What does that stamp mean? It 
is this question with which the 
teaching of American history should 
be concerned. 

To learn the meaning of being an 
American requires a search for the 
very spirit of our nation, an in- 
quiry into ideals and dreams. In 
this inquiry, it is the teacher's re- 
sponsibility to do more than tutor; 
he must guide and even lead. So the 
school, or the teacher, must organ- 
ize the American history course with 
the definite aim of providing, at 
least in outline, an answer to the 
question, what is an American? 

There doubtless are many differ- 
ent answers to this question. But in 
schooling our children at the thresh- 
old of adulthood we should deal in 
fundamentals. We should set forth 
that answer which distinguishes the 
heritage of Americans from the 
heritage of other peoples. In that 
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heritage, the most important dis- 
tinguishing feature is that Ameri- 
cans are free men. Ours is not the 
only country where men are free. 
But the countries where significant 
freedom prevails are diminishing 
in number. And even among them, 
America is preeminent in the extent 
and the variety of freedoms which 
every man enjoys. 

I suggest, then, that the primary 
aim of a course in American history 
in secondary school should be the 
teaching of the freedoms which, in 
sum, distinguish America: teaching 
what they are, whence they came. 
how they evolved, how they have 
been attacked, defended, and quali- 
fied, and, finally, something of how 
they may be challenged in the fu- 
ture. 

The freedom and rights I refer to 
are those articulated in our Bill of 
Rights and those related rights and 
privileges which have evolved as 
our nation has matured. They in- 
clude freedom of speech and press, 
freedom of religion and the corol- 
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lary separation of state and church, 
the right to habeas corpus and to 
the presumption of innocence, free- 
dom from double jeopardy and 
from selfincrimination, the right to 
choose or quit a job, to trade, and 
to move about, the freedom to vote 
regardless of race or sex. These and 
the other freedoms, without which 
our wealth would be dross, have a 
rich and exciting history; indeed 
they can be understood only through 
their history. 

The course in American history 
as it is generally organized and 
taught doubtless is intended to im- 
part some understanding of these 
freedoms. But this is only an inci- 
dental and relatively minor objec- 
tive. My point is that this should be 
its primary objective. I propose that 
the whole, impossible effort to 
“teach” all of American history in 
a single volume in a single year's 
course be abandoned. In its place, 
I propose that the course be de- 
signed to convey to the child the 
most important thing for him to 
know about being an American, our 
heritage of the freedoms. If that is 
its primary objective, the course 
could be readily organized to pro- 
vide the meat of source material, 
drama aplenty, and the posing of 
questions that a young student can 
grapple with. 

In today’s teaching of American 
history the demands of comprehen- 
siveness have made it necessary to 
slight much of the drama of our 
history. In one of our better second- 
ary schools I found, to my astonish- 
ment, that the entire Civil War was 
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covered in exactly one 40-minute 
class period. The natural questions 
stirring in the minds of normally 
curious children had to be brushed 
aside with the explanation that 
there was not time; indeed that par- 
ticular harassed teacher candidly 
confessed to his class that he could 
not linger because otherwise he 
would never get the course finished. 
This desperate measure—desperate 
because it exposes to the student the 
superficiality and arbitrariness of 
what is happening—reveals the in- 
nate weakness of the conventional 
American history course, depriving 
it not only of reality but of drama. 
For our children to emerge from a 
year of American history with no 
real appreciation of the heartache 
and the sacrifice, the tenseness and 
the struggle and the triumph that 
give the real story a Wagnerian 
quality, represents, it seems to me, a 
sad failure on the part of the sec- 
ondary school. 

It happens that the freedoms to 
which I have referred run through 
our history like a refrain so that, in 
the teaching of them from the ma- 
terials of our history, a very large 
amount of history would be learned. 
As an example—in contrast to the 
above—one need only refer to Lin- 
coln’s reversal of General Burn- 
side’s suppression of the Chicago 
Times in 1863. Here could be re- 
vealed, in the evolution of the free- 
dom of the press, and in one epi- 
sode, something of the sweep of the 
Civil War. 

I come now to the nature of the 
materials that should be used, and 
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something of the pedagogical meth- 
od. In the teaching of the history of 
American freedoms I would en- 
deavor to make the course a story 
or series of chronicles of some of 
the great events which illuminate 
the evolution of the freedoms from 
the beginning to near the present. 
Each episode, of course, would re- 
quire some explanation of how the 
event happened to arise and of the 
social and political forces that were 
at play. But the chronicle of the 
event itself should be framed, as 
far as possible, by source materials, 
at considerable length if need be, 
which would seek to expose to view 
what was actually happening so 
that the student could see for him- 
self instead of through the eyes of 
the author of a history textbook. 


HIS OWN RESEARCH 


I would assign to the student the 
task of working up, during the year, 
two or three chronicles of his own 
choosing. The obvious virtue of 
original work by the student is two- 
fold. In the first place, what he 
himself researches and writes he 
will learn far better than he can 
learn in any other way. In the sec- 
ond place, the very work of histori- 
cal research will give him both a 
training in and a feel for the meth- 
ods of history. 

In this course I would not hesi- 
tate to intersperse straight lecturing 
by the teacher, now and then, in 
order to provide the student with 
background. Lecturing has received 
a bad name because of the abuse of 
that method in years past in col- 
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lege and graduate school. But if a 
student is being exposed to primary, 
Or near primary, source material, is 
researching for himself, and is 
thinking for himself, no harm will 
be done and much help can be 
given by frank lecturing to a limit- 
ed extent. 

There is a final point in the for- 
mulation of the course which seems 
to me of great importance. I would 
devote perhaps the last eighth of 
the year to an examination of the 
challenge to America’s freedoms 
which we are facing today and may 
be facing tomorrow. We are dealing 
with children who are 17 years old, 
typically, who within a year will 
have attained an age which many 
people deem sufficiently mature for 
the suffrage. There is every reason 
that they should be encouraged to 
question the validity of the free- 
doms, of the American ideal. For 
any who may be led to doubt, it is 
certain that there will be hosts who 
will have a truer understanding and 
faith. 

There is a challenge to our free- 
doms today, and it is essential to 
the survival of our heritage that we 
recognize and meet the challenge. 
We adults must think on these 
things, prayerfully and profoundly. 
If we do not do so we may be 
stampeded into an unwarranted sur- 
render of our heritage, or much of 
it. If it is important that we adults 
think on these things, how much 
more important is it that our matur- 
ing children begin to think on them 
in the context of our proud and 
precious history. ° 





A Brand-New Vista 


Family Living 


Rosa H. Lovinc and HELEN C. Hopper 


In Journal of Home Economics 


rf VEN a brief review of instruc- 
tional materials used in homemak- 
ing classes in secondary schools 
since this work was introduced re- 
veals that courses were started be- 
cause of interest in helping girls 
and women improve home living 
practices and thus help them in 
achieving family well-being. 
Originally attention was centered 
on improving skills in food prepara- 
tion and clothing construction. 
Later, work was enlarged to include 
menu planning, buying, serving, 
and conservation of food, and selec- 
tion, care, and renovation of cloth- 
ing. Later still, these courses were 
expanded to include work in other 
areas in home living, such as: care 
of the home, furnishing and decor- 
ating the home, care of children, 
and home care of the sick. 
Teachers and others who observ- 
ed carefully the contribution to fam- 
ily well-being of the work being 
done began to realize that to be a 
successful member of a family 
group, either in one’s parental home 
or in one’s own home, there was 
need for an increased understanding 
of individual development as it was 
related to family living. However 
important the production of goods 
and services for the home might 
be, these functions were significant 
only to the extent that they contrib- 
uted to human values in family 
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living achieved through the inter- 
relationships of all family mem- 
bers—boys and girls, men and 
women. 

This transition from emphasis on 
the development of abilities and 
skills of the individual in the pro- 
duction of goods and services to 
emphasis on his or her all-round 
growth as an effective member of a 
family group has been described as 
“family-centered” teaching. Now it 
has become a major function of 
homemaking courses to help indi- 
viduals recognize goals of import- 
ance to them and to their families, 
and, in working toward the achieve- 
ment of these goals, to develop 
skills and abilities in making deci- 
sions cooperatively, in using perti- 
nent facts or information, in using 
available resources in materials, 
time, and money to achieve more 
effective contributions to family 
living and to their own develop- 
ment as individuals. 

Let us take a closer look at the 
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ways in which “family-centered” 
teaching may evolve and family liv- 
ing may become the focus of home- 
making education in secondary 
schools. This can be done best by 
examining a teaching-learning sit- 
uation where the elements of ‘‘fam- 
ily-centered” homemaking may be 
identified. 

As our example let us take one 
community in Virginia where a 
change in industrial activity result- 
ed in lower incomes of families. 
The homemaking teacher, beginning 
the year's plans for the homemak- 
ing classes, realized the great need 
in homes in this community for ad- 
justment to their reduced purchas- 
ing power. She found, too, that 
mothers were anxious that their 
teen-age daughters understand this 
problem and help in facing the sit- 
uation, and that the pupils them- 
selves were interested. 

This recognition of changed con- 
ditions and the desire to adjust to 
the conditions illustrates the first 
step in evolving “family-centered” 
teaching—that of understanding sit- 
uations confronting families in the 
school community and of recogniz- 
ing the over-all homemaking goals 
important to these families. 

Teacher, pupils, and parents then 
discussed the whole situation to de- 
termine which problems had to be 
solved in order to reach their goal. 
This enlarged study of the entire 
situation to determine problems that 
need to be worked on is the second 
step in evolving “family-centered” 
living. 

Discovering the many problems 
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involved in community situations 
may best be carried out by the 
homemaking class working as a 
whole. But the selection of the 
problem or problems with which 
the individual and her family are 
concerned constitutes the third step. 
This is the point at which this 
homemaking class divided into 
groups based on the selection of the 
problem that had the most meaning 
to them. In order to look at the 
next step in the development of 
learning experiences, the activities 
of only one of these groups will be 
followed. This is the group which 
chose for its work, “How can we 
plan entertainment at home for our 
families and neighbors, with little 
or no expense?” 

Having selected the problem on 
which they wished to center their 
work, this group began planning 
for ways of working on their prob- 
lem. This is the fourth step in de- 
veloping “family-centered” teach- 
ing. This step involves setting up 
the specific goals cooperatively with 
family members and teacher and 
considering ways and means of 
achieving the goals as related to 
time, money, and other resources 
available. In assisting pupils to take 
this step, the homemaking teacher 
finds that recognizing the need of 
individuals and families is of spec- 
ial importance. Also, in taking this 
step, work may be related specifical- 
ly to the development of attitudes 
and abilities that facilitate mutual 
interests, feelings, and helps in 
family living. Through discussion 
at home with their mothers and 
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fathers the goals selected were 
given more meaning to pupils and 
families alike. 

This group next chose the fol- 
lowing specific goals: to learn to 
prepare inexpensive foods so as to 
make them attractive and palatable, 
to learn new inexpensive types of 
recreation that friends and neigh- 
bors might enjoy together, to find 
hobbies or activities of interest to 
family members that could be car- 
ried on at home, and to be able to 
give an inexpensive party for teen- 
age friends. 

Again, with the ‘‘family-center- 
ed” approach, these pupils made 
plans for experiences at home and 
at school to achieve these goals. 
They tried out the inexpensive 
meals at home and at school, they 
practiced making and serving sim- 
ple refreshments, they learned new 
forms of recreation and then they 
planned evenings of fun for teen- 
age friends in their own homes in- 
stead of going outside to seek rec- 
reation. 

In carrying out each experience, 
pupils discussed with family mem- 
bers the amount of money to be 
used, who would cooperate in carry- 
ing out the experiences chosen, and 
the amount of time to be spent on 
the experiences. As a result, each 
family concerned not only partici- 
pated in the planning of the experi- 
ence but also participated in the 
evaluation of each activity. Ques- 
tions were asked: “How much 
money was required?” “Did the 
gang really have fun, or would each 
member have enjoyed going out on 
1955 


his own as before?’ Finding the 
answers to these questions rounded 
out this fourth step in “family-cen- 
tered” teaching. 

Other groups of home-making 
pupils in the class had chosen other 
problems and they carried out their 
work in a similar manner. But fre- 
quently the several groups got to- 
gether to share experiences, find- 
ings, and new ways of working. Ac- 
tivities were scheduled according 
to class time and facilities available 
for use. 

The fifth and final step of effec- 
tive “family-centered” teaching is 
summarizing and evaluating the re- 
sults of work on all the problems 
faced by the homemaking class 
group. In taking this step, pupils, 
teachers, and parents, took a back- 
ward look to see what had happen- 
ed to pupils and other family mem- 
bers. These conclusions were drawn: 


Girls felt they had a new apprecia- 
tion for their homes and parents. Par- 
ents expressed appreciation for abilities 
girls were developing. Parents were 
gratified that teen-agers could have fun 
at home. Girls felt that they had gain- 
ed new status as family members. Less 
money was spent on nonessentials. 


"In examining all types of teach- 
ing-learning situations, some of the 
elements that characterize “family- 
centered” teaching may usually be 
recognized. The present-day chal- 
lenge confronting teachers, how- 
ever, is to find ways of working 
with pupils so that the basic con- 
cepts and steps involved may be 
facilitated to an ever greater extent 
in work dorie on problems arising 
in all areas of family living. e 





Pause before Deciding 


Should the Elementary School Teach 
a Foreign Language? 


ANNE Hoppock 


In Education Bulletin 


Due State Department of Educa- 
tion in New Jersey frequently is 
asked if the teaching of foreign lan- 
guage in the elementary school is 
recommended. The fact is that there 
is no available body of research on 
which to base a conclusion as to the 
particular grade or maturity level at 
which language should begin. The 
Department, therefore, stresses the 
importance of an experimental ap- 
proach. In determining whether or 
not to initiate a program, school 
staffs might proceed somewhat as 
follows. 

Perhaps the way to begin is to 
state clearly and specifically the 
purposes of the proposed introduc- 
tion of a foreign language. Is the 
purpose to help children feel good- 
will toward citizens of foreign ori- 
gin in the community? If so, what 
kinds of improved behavior are de- 
sired? Toward what groups? Is the 
purpose to further world under- 
standing? In what respects? What 
improved ways of behaving are de- 
sired? What language should be 
taught for this purpose? If the most 
crucial problems of the future lie in 
Asia and perhaps Africa, how is 
the language program related? Is the 
purpose to create interest in more 
intensive study at the secondary 
level? What are the factors which 
cause lack of interest at that level? 
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Are these inevitable? Should these 
be the center of attack at the be- 
ginning ? 

The next step might be to study 
what has been done in other places. 
Have their desired outcomes been 
realized? What evidence is there? 
How conclusive is it? For example, 
the fact that children and parents 
like the plan is important, but not 
conclusive. 

The school, of course, must be 
sure that children can learn the 
skills it sets out to teach. Children 
should recognize the need for the 
skills to be acquired and have pur- 
pose for acquiring them. Practice 
for mastery should not be isolated 
but provided for through purpose- 
ful use. Can the children practice 
the skills involved in meaningful 
situations? Can these skills be kept 
alive through continued use? How 
much and how continuously can 
children use the language outside of 
the school room ? 

Modern elementary schools are 
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moving toward a unified curriculum 
and the “'selfcontained classroom.” 
Are classroom teachers in the dis- 
trict able to teach the language as an 
integral part of the curriculum? If 
not, can they acquire enough facil- 
ity to teach it well and so avoid 
adding a new “subject” and a 
“special” teacher? 

The school has a limited amount 
of time to work with children and 
many schools have a sharply limited 
amount of money to use. Whatever 
innovation is being introduced it is 
important to ask, “Is this the best 
use of available time and re- 
sources?” For example, can the chil- 
dren for whom instruction is in- 
tended think and communicate in 
the English language well enough 
to justify introduction of a second 
language? If the purpose is to in- 
crease world understanding, might 
equivalent time and money be more 
profitably used in purchasing an 
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up-to-date collection of books and 
films about other people, and in 
entertaining guests from foreign 
lands? Questions such as these point 
to the fact that, while young chil- 
dren may learn some of the ele- 
ments of a foreign language easily, 
this is not necessarily a determining 
reason for adding it to the curricu- 
lum. 

There is need for serious study 
to determine the place and _place- 
ment of language study in the cur- 
riculum. Research in this area must 
be carefully planned and aimed to 
answer genuine questions—not to 
prove foregone conclusions. Proce- 
dures for immediate and long-time 
evaluation should be devised at the 
beginning, employed consistently, 
and weighted objectively. The data 
gathered should be studied not only 
in terms of the focus of study but 
also in the light of the total pur- 
poses and resources of the school. @ 


SEVERAL years ago only a few elementary schools in 
America were offering instruction in foreign language, but 
today grade schools in more than 200 widely scattered com- 
munities are teaching a second language to children. The 
movement is so popular and so successful that it is liable 
to snowball and destroy itself for want of adequately train- 
ed teachers—William R. Parker, professor of English at 
New York University. 


ony grade is a good place to start teaching foreign lan- 
guage in the elementary school, but the usual starting place 
is third or fourth grade. It is felt that children pick up 
linguistic skills most rapidly about that time and they have 
not yet become selfconscious about repeating strange new 
sounds.—From Teachers Service Bulletin. 





In Business, They'll Work Together 


The Problem of Grouping 
in the Social Studies 


VircIniA C. BROWN 


In California Journal of Secondary Education 


on the 20's and the 30's 
throughout the country, homogen- 
eous grouping on the basis of aca- 
demic intelligence was the mode. 
Entire schools were grouped on the 
three-track system, “X-Y-Z’” plans, 
opportunity rooms, and so forth. It 
was at this time that the famous 
“IQ” became established in profes- 
sional thinking. 

Some years later, however, it 
gradually occurred to teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and educational psy- 
chologists, that something was 
wrong with the plan. The supposed 
academic intelligence was too nar- 
row a basis for grouping. It was 
realized that there were many other 
factors concerned with learning 
ability, such as maturity level, home 
background, interest patterns, and 
the like. 


NEW FACTORS 


Now new factors are in the pres- 
ent educational scene. Increasing 
enrolments, the improvement in 
reading instruction, and the further 
development of tests and measure- 
ments have revived interest in 
grouping. Teachers and administra- 
tors are eager to adopt any measure 
which might solve the problem of 
teaching those of varying abilities. 
Thus the much debated question of 
homogeneous grouping on the basis 
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of academic intelligence again poses 
a difficult problem for the teacher 
of social studies. 

In this basic area of training in 
human relations and social atti- 
tudes, the main objective is to create 
an embryonic society within the 
classroom. It is in such a climate 
that individual pupils can learn to 
understand themselves, their en- 
vironment, and their fellow class- 
mates. 

Mastery of facts alone, for which 
the bright mind is so well qualified, 
is not our only task. Rather, it is 
teaching the heritage of group at- 
titudes; teaching apprentice citi- 
zens how to live and work together. 
Of course, high scholastic achieve- 
ment and attainment of basic skills 
for the very bright pupils is of real 
importance, but equally significant 
are the attitudes which can be de- 
veloped. Personal integrity, human 
sympathy, a sense of social responsi- 
bility, even a degree of sincere hu- 
mility, in light of the gifts bestow- 
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ed on them, are all necessary to the 
gifted child. 

These attitudes seldom are di- 
rect products of book learning. 
They must come as the bright, the 
average, and the slower pupils work 
together in the common group. Atti- 
tudes so gained, learned early in 
life, at school, at home, and in the 
community, become emotional re- 
action patterns which often remain 
throughout life. 

So we come specifically to the 
question, “Why group at all in the 
social-studies classes?’’ It is possible 
to take care of our individual dif- 
ferences in the social studies by 
more appropriate techniques. For 
one thing, enrichment may provide 
an effective answer. Provide new 
and extended experience for the 
gifted child and do not fall into the 
trap of thinking that enrichment 
means more of the same. Actually 
it may mean substitution of activi- 
ties where the child does not need 
regular work. 

Heterogeneous grouping in the 
ideal social-studies class must not be 
underestimated as an excellent stim- 
ulus for genuine leadership. The 
situation can be similar to our adult 
society where brilliant men and 
women in the field of politics and 
industry obviously achieve satisfac- 
tion in their ability to guide their 
fellowmen. In the heterogeneous 
group there are opportunities un- 
limited for leadership and for 
numerous other creative enriching 
experiences. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory way 
of providing for the bright pupil is 
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through differentiated assignments. 
Dramatics, debating, original 
stories, and poems provide rich de- 
velopment. The school library opens 
a great area for intellectual adven- 
ture and learning. In the library 
there is freedom to carry out re- 
search for projects through the use 
of magazines and other current ma- 
terials. 

Reading, likewise, can be an op- 
portunity for the average and slow- 
er pupils. But here more guidance 
is necessary. While those with ex- 
treme reading difficulties should be 
placed in remedial classes, we must 
recognize our responsibility to teach 
reading improvement and the tech- 
niques of using books to the groups 
within the class. 

There are those who say that this 
is too complex a task for the social- 
studies teacher. Teaching human 
beings is never a simple process 
even when classes are supposedly 
homogeneous. The fact of individ- 
ual differences exists and constitutes 
a challenge which is ever present. 

Thus whatever administrative 
plans we undertake to level off the 
extremes of ability in our classes 
must be done with the greatest dis- 
crimination, bearing in mind the 
fact that what may possibly work in 
some subject fields is highly inap- 
propriate when the object is pri- 
marily teaching children to live and 
work together. Let us not forget 
that education exists not only for 
the individual but for the state. Our 
task is to develop intelligent and 
understanding leaders who can com- 
municate with their fellow citizens. 





=== With Education in Washington += 


THE EDUCATION DiGest WASHINGTON BUREAU 


"A Candy Life Saver."—There 
is a growing feeling in Washington 
that by the time President Eisen- 
hower’s school construction propo- 
sals go through the Congressional 
grinder any similarity between the 
finished product and the original 
will be slight. 

This observation is based on two 
facts: (1) almost solid Democratic 
Opposition to the Eisenhower plan 
and (2) the growing sentiment 
even among Republicans that the 
proposals are inadequate to meet 
the schoolhouse needs. 

Leading the opposition to the 
President's program is Senator Lis- 
ter Hill of Alabama who said that 
the Eisenhower proposals offer “in- 
terminable delay on the one hand 
and a meager dole on the other.” 
The freshman Democratic Senator 
from Oregon, Richard L. Neuberger 
commented: ‘The present emer- 
gency calls for a Mae West life 
jacket and the President threw out 
a life saver—a candy one.” 

Republican supporters hold to 
the belief that the President's meth- 
od (prodding the states to issue 
more bonds with federal backing) 
is a proper one. But they are be- 
ginning to concede that the limited 
amount of federal funds for direct 
grants—$67,000,000 a year for the 
next three years—is inadequate. 

Republican Senators Frederick 
Payne of Maine and Irving Ives of 
New York believe that “the grant 
limitation is a hindrance.’’ Mr. Ives 


would like to see ‘a middle of the 
road” bill which would combine 
“all the best features of the numer- 
ous proposals for school construc- 
tion aid now under consideration.” 
One such measure is Senator Lister 
Hill's, calling for one billion dol- 
lars in grants. But there are some 
40 other bills in the House and 13 
in the Senate seeking some relief 
for school construction. These either 
incorporate the President's plan or 
offer some variation. 

“The President's four proposals, 
if enacted by Congress, constitute 
an enabling act which will permit 
the 48 states and local communities 
to take quick and effective action to 
build more schools,” said Secretary 
Oveta Culp Hobby of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Mrs. Hobby and others in the 
Administration tried to leave the 
impression that this was a ‘$7 bil- 
lion school construction plan”; and 
some newspapers accepted that, in 
their headlines, at least. The $7 bil- 
lion figure stemmed from the fact 
that the President said the proposed 
school construction authorities 
MIGHT sell up to $6 billion in 
school bonds; and the federal gov- 
ernment MIGHT buy an additional 
three-quarters of a billion in bonds 
directly from the states. It took a 
few days before Washington school- 
men could see that the $7 billion 
figure was a nebulous will-o’-the- 
wisp. 
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Audible Criticisms.—Once their 
study of the President's plan was 
completed, Washington educators 
left no doubt how they stand on 
the measure. They don’t like it. 
And they have loosed a barrage of 
criticism at it that has official Wash- 
ington sitting up and taking notice. 

Recent testimony of educators be- 
fore the Senate Education Commit- 
tee was a display in unanimity. 
They argued that the bill which 
contains the President's plan pro- 
vided too little help, too much fed- 
eral control, and too many legal 
complications for the states. “It’s a 
banker’s bill,” said Dr. Edgar Ful- 
ler, executive secretary of the Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers. 
He added that the federal govern- 
ment could profiteer at the expense 
of the school districts because of the 
314 percent interest rate which 
would be set for federal purchases 
of school bonds. He pointed out 
that states “might become involved 
in years-long litigation to test the 
constitutionality of the school build- 
ing authorities.” 

Dr. Fuller further testified that 
most of the 48 chief state school of- 
ficers were against the President's 
proposals. 

William G. Carr, NEA executive 
secretary, also based his opposition 
to the bill on the grounds that it 
gave too little aid and threatened 
too many federal controls. Another 
witness, Frederick L. Hipp, New 
Jersey Education Association, said 
the “bill was definitely not a pro- 
posal designed to meet the present 
school building crisis.” Dr. Eric 
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Lindman, a former school-building 
expert in the Office of Education, 
labeled the bill “meager and elu- 
sive.” 

Meanwhile, an independent poll 
among state governments showed 
that six states have constitutional 
barriers against school building au 
thorities and most others would 
need special legislation before they 
could take part in the President's 
program as he originally sent it 
from the White House. 


Why So Insecure?—Each year, 
before the United States sends its 
check to Unesco for our share of 
operating expenses, the Department 
of State certifies to the Comptroller 
General that “Unesco is neither 
directly nor indirectly advocating 
one-world government or one-world 
citizenship.” 

To arrive at its decision, the State 
Department reviews all Unesco pub- 
lications. So far, no one has yet 
found any propaganda for one- 
worldism in the materials. 

Max McCullough, a State De- 
partment official, cites this evidence 
to prove there is nothing to the 
charges that Unesco is seeking to 
undermine the United States or any 
other national government. Mr. Mc- 
Cullough is a kind of one-man com- 
mittee for the defense of Unesco 
from malice and attack. And he’s 
very active. He addresses scores of 
educational and lay groups on be- 
half of his favorite organization. 

“It is time we got away from this 
bogey based on ignorance or malice 
or both about Unesco publica- 
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tions,” he says. What can be sub- 
versive, he asks, about the three 
catalogues listing color reproduc- 
tions of works of art? Or about a 
pamphlet called Science Liaison de- 
signed for science teachers? Each 
of the other 100 publications 
Unesco released last year was of a 
similar nature, merely aids to people 
in special fields. 

Mr. McCullough’s contacts with 
the 73 other member nations have 
brought to him an arresting fact: we 
alone of all the nations on the globe 
seem to fear that Unesco will in- 
fringe on our national sovereignty. 
No other people believe that Unesco 
has prepared or will prepare propa- 
ganda to wean away the national 
loyalties of their school children. 

“You know,” Mr. McCullough 
says, ‘at almost every conference 
of member delegates, our foreign 
friends ask discretely how come 
these fears about Unesco have taken 
hold of some American people. 
They cannot understand how a 
country with the traditions and 
strength of the United States can 
exhibit such symptoms of insecur- 


ity.” 


And neither can Mr. McCul- 
lough. 


A Touchy Subject.—Relations 
between the United States Com- 
missioner of Education and Wash- 
ington schoolmen not associated 
with the federal government 
have taken a turn for the worse. 
The immediate cause is the pre- 
mature disclosure that the Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Re- 
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lations will release a report asking 
virtual withdrawal of the federal 
government from school programs. 
Commissioner of Education Brown- 
ell’s name is associated with the re- 
port. Apparently he has signed it 
with reluctance, but he did sign it. 
Commissioner Brownell is expected 
to clarify his position when the re- 
port is officially released. 

Meanwhile, Washington educa- 
tors are preparing to challenge every 
one of the report's recommenda- 
tions. These are simply that federal 
aid for school construction, school 
lunch, vocational education, and 
community libraries is unnecessary. 
Says the report: ““We have been un- 
able to find one state which cannot 
afford to make more money avail- 
able for necessary educational ser- 
vices.” 


The Atomic Threat.—The na- 
tion's colleges and universities 
should take a new look at the H- 
bomb— in the interest of self protec- 
tion. So says W. Gayle Starnes, top- 
level official of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. 

So much of the nation’s precious 
resources—scholars, research facili- 
ties, and plants—is invested in the 
campuses of America that special 
pains must be taken to protect them 
in case of disaster. 

“Every college and university 
should have under way a construc- 
tive program in civil defense. Every 
institution should have a written 
plan geared in its state and com- 
munity plans. The vast investment 
in trained personnel, plant, and 
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equipment is irreplaceable,’ says 
Mr. Starnes, “and must be pro- 
tected.” 

Mr. Starnes urges higher educa- 
tion executives to set up training 
programs for the personal survival 
of students and staff in case of dis- 
aster and to train them also in help- 
ing others to survive. The Civil De- 
fense Administration has no ready- 
made proposals on these scores. 
Only concrete advice is to get as far 
away from ground zero as possible 
and to take shelter. But the Admin- 
istration does point out the need for 
having SOME sort of plan to protect 
human beings and property. 

“No effective and workable plan 
can remain static. College officials, 
like civil defense officers, must be 
willing to revise and replan in line 
with future developments and 
changes in enemy capabilities and 
tactics,” says Mr. Starnes. 


Christmas for Everybody.—The 
Jewish festival of Hannukah should 
be celebrated jointly with Christmas 
in the public schools, the B'nai Brith 
declared publicly. The view was 
published in a bulletin issued by 
the Jewish fraternal organization. 

A joint celebration would go a 
long way toward resolving what 
author Oscar Cohen calls the “di- 
lemma of the Christmas season.” 
Mr. Cohen, who is an official in the 
B’nai_ Brith’s Anti-Defamation 
League, says that Christmas obser- 
vances in the classroom have long 
been “‘a puzzlement’’ to the teacher 
who wonders: “How far can I 
plan a Christmas program, with its 
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religious overtones, without unfair- 
ness to my Jewish pupils?” And 
many a Jewish parent has asked: 
“Should my child join his class- 
mates in a Christmas play? Won't 
that confuse him about the values 
of his own religion?” 

Particular emphasis is placed on 
the effect that the schoolroom cele- 
bration of Christmas has on the 
Jewish student who, Cohen says, 
“often tends to feel left out of the 
Christmas activity.” 

Denver and Nashville are among 
a number of cities whose school sys- 
tems are now practicing a program 
of joint observances. 

The entire article is founded on 
the premise that such observances 
do not violate the principle of sep- 
aration of church and state. While 
the Constitution provides for the 
separation of church and state, Mr. 
Cohen argues, it does not demand 
the separation of religion and state. 
In addition, he says that “the large 
majority’ of the Christian com- 
munity has adopted the principle 
that religion and state are compat- 
ible. As for such practices in the 
classroom, Cohen asserts: “It is a 
matter of indisputable fact that re- 
ligion is talked about in the class- 
rooms every day of the school year. 
This is inevitable—a necessary part 
of any study of history, literature, 
the social sciences, and kindred sub- 
jects.” 

His conclusion: “The practical 
problem is not how to remove re- 
ligious influence from the schools. 
The problem today is how to deal 
with teaching about religion.” 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 


Schenectady, N.Y.: Robert E. Murray, 
former acting superintendent, has been 
named superintendent to succeed the late 
Harry J. Linton. 

Akron, Ohio: Otis C. Hatton has an- 
nounced his retirement, effective in 
July. 

Cedar Falls, lowa: J. H. Peet, super- 
intendent for 20 years, will retire on 
June 30. He will be succeeded by John 
Harold, superintendent of Carroll, lowa, 
schools. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: Allen E. Bacon, 
superintendent since 1934, will retire at 
the end of this school year. 

Crete, Neb.: Richard Whitmore, now 
superintendent at Louisville, Neb., will 
be the first new superintendent here 
since 1919 when he succeeds C. H. Velte 
upon his retirement in July after 36 
years as head of the schools. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 


New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City: Michael B. Gillingham has 
succeeded Forrest A. Irwin, retired. 

Maryland State Teachers College, Sal- 
isbury: Wilbur Devilbiss, dean of the col- 
lege of education, University of Mary- 
land, College Park, has been named 
president, effective July 1, succeeding 
J. D. Blackwell, who is retiring. 

Evansville College, Ind.: Melvin W. 
Hyde, former assistant president of 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa, is 
now president, succeeding Lincoln B. 
Hale, resigned. 

Park College, Parkville, Mo.: J. L. 
Zwingle has resigned to become vice- 
president at Cornell University. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 


University of Pittsburgh, Pa.: Paul H. 
Masoner, acting dean of the school of 
education, has been named dean to suc- 
ceed Samuel P. Franklin. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.: 
Frank J. Woerdehoff, former state su- 
pervisor of general adult education for 
the Wisconsin State Board of Vocational 


and Adult Education, is now assistant 
professor in the department of indus- 
trial education. 

Roosevelt University, Chicago, IIL: 
R. Irene Thomas, former general ele- 
mentary consultant at Battle Creek, 
Mich., is now associate professor of edu- 
cation. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 


DeWitt T. Hunt, head of the school of 
industrial-arts education and engineering 
shopwork at Oklahoma A & M College, 
Stillwater, has been named specialist for 
industrial arts in the U. S. Office of 
Education. He succeeds John R. Luding- 
ton, now director of the Civil Defense 
Education Project for the Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Mildred Fenner, Washington, D.C., 
has been appointed successor to Joy 
Elmer Morgan, retired, as editor of the 
NEA Journal. Mrs. Fenner has been 
managing editor since 1952. 

Mathilda Gilles, of Salem, Ore., has 
been chosen president-elect of the De- 
partment of Elementary-School Princi- 
pals, NEA. 

Rees H. Hughes, president of Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, has 
been chosen president-elect of the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. He will take office in 1956, 
succeeding Laurence D. Haskew, current 
president. 


RECENT DEATHs: 


Paul L. Garrett, president of Western 
Kentucky State College, Bowling Green, 
since 1937, at the age of 61. 

Roben J. Maaske, president of Ore- 
gon College of Education, Monmouth, 
at the age of 51. 


Hezzleton E. Simmons, former presi- 
dent of the University of Akron, Ohio. 


Plan Centennial Celebration 
THE 100th anniversary celebration 
of the National Education Associa- 
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tion in 1957 has reached the plan- 
ning stage with the appointment in 
February of a 21-member Centen- 
nial Celebration Commission. 

Helen Ryan, field assistant for 
the Illinois Education Association 
was named chairman of the com- 
mission. Other members are: Robert 
D. Bailey, New Hampshire, Conn. ; 
Mrs. Rollin Brown, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Rufus E. Clement, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Norman Cousins, New York, 
N. Y.; Harold Fellows, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; John H. Fischer, Balti- 
more, Md.; Senator J. William Ful- 
bright, Arkansas; Willard  E. 
Givens, Washington, D. C.; Eric 
Johnston, Washington, D. C.; Gray- 
son Kirk, New York, N. Y.; Ray- 
mond Miller, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Walter P. Reuther, Washington, 
D. C.; Raymond Stites, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Mrs. Theodore Waller, 
New York, N. Y.; Louise A. Wal- 
ter, Topeka, Kan.; Allen H. Wet- 
ter, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Nell 
Wilcoxen, Phoenix, Ariz.; and J. C. 
Wright, Des Moines, Iowa. 

William-G. Carr, NEA executive 
secretary, and Waurine Walker, 
NEA president, are ex-officio mem- 
bers of the commission. The centen- 
nial convention will be held in 
Philadelphia, where the NEA was 
founded in 1857. 


More ETV Stations 

WitH the addition of three new 

educational television stations on 

the air in January, the total number 

of educational television stations 

now operating has reached 13. 
The new stations are KCTS-TV 
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in Seattle, Wash., operated by the 
University of Washington; WEDM 
in Munford, Ala., operated by the 
Alabama ETV Commission; and 
WUNC-TV in Chapel Hill, N. 
Car., operated by the Consolidated 
University of North Carolina. 


New International School Magazine 
THE Conference of Internationally- 
Minded Schools (C.1L.S.) in Eng- 
land, set up under the auspices of 
Unesco, has begun publication of 
an interschool magazine. Contribu- 
tions have been received from pu- 
pils in several countries, usually in 
the writer's native language and 
sometimes with an English sum- 
mary. 

The first three issues of the maga- 
zine were published from an Eng- 
lish school. Responsibility for the 
next three has been assumed by the 
International School, Geneva. 

Any school wishing to join this 
magazine activity may write to the 
secretary, Frank W. Button, 5 War- 
wick Road, Reading, England, about 
membership in the C.LS. 


Free "Macbeth" Film 

Maurice EvANs’ two-hour televi- 
sion presentation of Shakespeare's 
““Macbeth”—shown in November 
on the NBC-TV network—will be 
made available on 16mm prints free 
of charge to the nation’s high 
schools and colleges starting this 
month. 

Hallmark Cards, which sponsored 
the original production, will finance 
the processing and distribution of 
the kinescope recordings for the 
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school field. The company is also 
distributing free prints of Evans’ 
earlier production of Shakespeare's 
“King Richard II.” 

Distribution of prints will be 
made available through Association 
Films, Inc., which maintains re- 
gional libraries at Ridgefield, N. J., 
Chicago, Ill., Dallas, Tex., and San 
Francisco, Calif. 


A Longer Life 

THE National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, set to dis- 
band in May, 1955, has extended 
its charter through January 31, 
1956. According to Roy E. Larsen, 
Commission chairman, the decision 
was made so that the Commission 
can “help inspire Americans on the 
local level to sit down together 
and discuss the problems facing the 
public schools and find solutions 
for them.” 

These local-level conferences will 
serve to fortify President Eisen- 
hower’s program of state-wide edu- 
cation conferences culminating in 
the White House Conference on 
Education, November 28-December 
1, 1955. A grant of $250,000 from 
the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education will be used to encour- 
age the community-wide meetings. 

The Commission also has an- 
nounced plans for a successor or- 
ganization to carry on its work after 
the expiration of its charter. It is 
hoped that the new group, tenta- 
tively called the National Citizens 
Council for Public Schools, will 
start operations sometime in 1955 
so that both groups could operate 
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concurrently for a period. Financing 
of the successor group is made pos- 
sible through a grant for $500,000 
for a two-and-a-half year period 
from the Carnegie Corporation. 


To Study Fear 

SruptEs to determine if there is fear 
among American college and high- 
school teachers, and if so, the ex- 
tent and nature to which it handi- 
caps their work, has been an- 
nounced by the Ford Foundation’s 
Fund for the Republic. 

W. H. Ferry, vice-president of 
the Fund, has disclosed that ques- 
tionnaires now are being tested for 
the studies. They will begin at the 
college level with 100 to 150 
schools. The comparable high- 
school project will begin in late 
spring. 

The announced aim of the 
studies, which are expected to take 
six to nine months, is to “assess the 
degree of fear among teachers in 
such areas as the handling of con- 
troversial subjects in the classroom; 
their relationships with students, 
fellow-teachers, and administration 
superiors; their feeling about ex- 
pressing unpopular opinions in pro- 
fessional publications ; their willing- 
ness to take part in extracurricular 
and community affairs; and the in- 
fluence of tenure on academic free- 
dom.” 


1.B.E. Is 25 Years Old 

THis year the International Bureau 
of Education observes its 25th anni- 
versary as an intergovernmental or- 
ganization. 
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Although established as a private 
undertaking four years previously, 
the Bureau's official birthday is July 
25, 1929, when the first three mem- 
ber governments (Poland, Ecuador, 
and the Republic and Canton of 
Geneva) signed the statutes in 
Geneva. This event marked an 
important date in the history of 
international organizations of educa- 
tion, since, for the first time, repre- 
sentatives of governments appended 
their signature to a document com- 
mitting them to collaborate in the 
educational field. 

On February 28, 1947, an agree- 
ment was signed insuring collabora- 
tion between Unesco and the I.B.E. 


NCEA Convention 
“REALIZING Our Philosophy of 
Education” will be the theme of the 
52nd annual convention of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion in Atlantic City, April 12-15. 
Among the speakers at the con- 
vention will be Vincent E. Smith, 
of the Univetsity of Notre Dame, 
Ind., and Clint Pace, executive di- 
rector of the White House Confer- 
ence on Education. 


Toledo Conference 
More effective use of America’s 
potential brainpower is the purpose 
of a conference of leaders from in- 
dustry and education to be held at 
the University of Toledo, Ohio, 
April 27-28. The theme will be 
“The Impending Shortage in Crea- 
tive Manpower—Its Implications to 
Education.” 

Discussions will be directed to- 
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ward developing a plan for discov- 
ering more competent students 
earlier in school life and giving 
them effective guidance into the 
professions or highly-skilled occu- 
pations. 

Arthur Flemming, director of the 
U. S. Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, and Benjamin Fine, education 
editor of the New York Times, 
will give the major addresses. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

April 2-6, American Association 
of School Administrators (Regional 
Convention), Cleveland, Ohio. 

April 3-7, American Personnel & 
Guidance Association, Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

April 4-8, Golden Reel Film Fes- 
tival, New York City. 

April 10-16, International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children, NEA, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

April 11-15, Association for 
Childhood Education International, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

April 12-15, National Catholic 
Educational Association, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 

April 18-22, Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

April 26-30, American Indus- 
trial Arts Association, Atlantic City, 
NJ. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHs: 
May 23-25, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, Chicago, 
Ill. 
July 3-8, National Education As- 
sociation, Chicago, Ill. 
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Public Education and the Future of 
America. Washington, D.C.: 
Educational Policies Commission 
of the NEA, 1955. Pp. vi -+- 98. 
$1.50. 

This book tells the story of public 
education in America. It compares the 
present era with two earlier eras of de- 
cision for public education and it de- 
scribes what public education has meant 
to the American people and what its 
future role must be to keep America 
strong and free. The book emphasizes 
that public education is essential for 
selfgovernment and the maintenance of 
equality, liberty, and justice. 


Educational Measurement. Robert 
M. W. Travers. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1955. Pp. 
xix + 420. $4.75. 

The psychological and educational 
theory underlying the use of types of 
instruments is emphasized in this account 
of the appropriate uses of measurement 
procedures in modern education. 

The material is presented in four ma- 
jor sections. The first discusses the func- 
tion of measurement in education and 
the concepts on which it is based. The 
second section discusses the measurement 
of the intellectual outcomes of educa- 
tion, and the third, the measurement of 
personality development. The last sec- 
tion is devoted to predicting pupil 
progress. 


Foundations of Secondary Educa- 
tion. Carl G. F. Franzen. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1955. 
Pp. xiv -+- 492. $4.50. 

Written in a simple and informal 
style, this text presents a comprehensive 
description and interpretation of sec- 
ondary education in America, combining 
historical, sociological, and philosophi- 
cal approaches. 

Topics covered by the author, who is 
professor of secondary education at In- 


diana University, include the forces af- 
fecting secondary education today, a 
comparison of our system with those of 
other countries, the objectives of sec- 
ondary education, extracurricular activi- 
ties, guidance, and teacher education, 

Intended primarily as a textbook for 
teachers in training, this book also can 
be read with profit ‘yy any one interest- 
ed in knowing what secondary educa- 
tion today is up to. As H. H. Remmers 
states in his forward to the book, “It 
should be required home work for those 
critics who write books about educa- 
tional waste lands and quackery in our 
schools.” 


The Year Book of Education, 1954: 
Education and Technological De- 
velopment. Edited by Robert 
King Hall, et al. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N.Y.: World Book 
Company, 1955. Pp. xiv +- 630. 
$8.00. 

This is the second issue of the Year 
Book that has been prepared in partner- 
ship between the University of London 
Institute of Education and Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Like its pred- 
ecessors, this volume is written around 
a central theme—the role of education 
in the development of technologically 
underdeveloped areas. Approximately 60 
world authorities in a variety of fields 
have contributed to this analysis. 

The joint authors of the book are 
Dr. Hall of Teachers College, Dr. Nich- 
olas Hans of Kings College, University 
of London; and Dr. Joseph A. Lauwerys 


of the University of London Institute of 
Education. 


Teaching Every Child to Read. 
Kathleen B. Hester. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1955. Pp. 
xi -+- 416. $4.00. 


The author, a professor of education 
at Michigan State Normal College, de- 
clares this book was written to bridge 
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the gap between research findings and 
actual classroom procedures on reading 
instruction, She emphasizes that every 
principle’ and procedure presented has 
been tried out successfully. 

The book contains a discussion of 
how our present-day methods of teach- 
ing reading have developed, how to de- 
termine reading readiness at all levels, 
how to set up an effective reading pro- 
gram, how to improve the instruction, 
and how to evaluate the reading pro- 
gram. One chapter is devoted to build- 
ing better parental relations. 


The Board of Education and Edu- 
cational Policy Development. 
Max S. Smith and W. Ray Smit- 
tle. Clawson, Mich.: Oakland 
Education Press, 1954. Pp. 110. 
$2.25. 


This resource book can be used by 
board of education members, school ad- 
ministrators, and students of educa- 
tional administration in developing 
written policies for the operation of 
public schools. 

It contains sections devoted to the 
reasons for determining and codifying 
policies, the historical development of 
school control, a survey of board of edu- 
cation policies, the method of develop- 
ment and codification of school policies, 
and the value of such written policies. 
The book closes with a model set of 
policies. 

Dr. Smith is superintendent of High- 
land Park, Mich., public schools. Dr. 
Smittle is professor of education at 
Wayne University, Detroit. 


The School and the Community; 


Educational and Public Rela- 
tions. J. E. Grinnell, Raymond J. 
Young, et al. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1955. Pp. 
vi + 444. $5.50. 


All phases of school-community tfe- 
lations are covered in this textbook. Full 
attention is given both to school pub- 
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licity and public relations and to the 
enrichment of school activities by the use 
of community resources. 

The latter chapters of the book are 
devoted to specific public-relations tech- 
niques. They show how the press, radio, 
and television can be used to develop 
community understanding of school ob- 
jectives. They show the value of public 
performances and exhibits, cocurricular 
activities, adult education, reports to 
parents, and visits by teachers to homes. 

Although the book is designed as a 
textbook for teachers in training, it is 
also a guide to teachers in service, 
school administrators, school-board mem- 
bers, and everyone who is interested in 
the advance of American public educa- 
tion. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 


ELEMENTARY 

Language for Daily Use. Grades Three 
to Eight. New Edition. Mildred A. Daw- 
son, Jonnie M. Miller, Marion . Zol- 
linger, Mary C. Foley, Mildred Connell 
and Bonnie Scales. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N.Y.: World Book Company, 1955. 
Grade Three, $2.08; Grades Four, Five, 
and Six, $2.16; Grade Seven, $2.28; 
Grade Eight, $2.32. 

First Camping Trip; How to Make It 
Easier and More Comfortable. C. B. 
Colby. New. York: Coward-McCann, 
Inc., 1955. Pp. 48. $2.00. 

Dinosaurs. Marie Halun Bloch. New 
York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1955. Pp. 
44, $2.50. Well-illustrated and written 
for children. 

A Whittle Too Much. Stella R. Rapa- 
port. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1955, Pp. 46. $2.00. A story with 
French-Canadian background. 

Exploring Science. Grades One and 
Two. Walter A. Thurber. Boston, Mass.: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1955. Pp. 160 and 
176. $1.72 and $1.88. One of a new 
series of science texts. Teachers’ Edi- 
tions available. 

The Beech Tree. Pearl S. Buck. New 
York: John Day Company, 1955. Pp. 
62. $2.50. Emphasizes the problem of 
children living with grandparents. 
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SECONDARY 

Algebra One. Rolland R. Smith and 
Francis G. Lankford, Jr. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N.Y.: World Book Company, 
1955. Pp. vi + 410. $2.80. 

American Speech. Fourth Edition. 
Wilhelmina G. Hedde and William N. 
Brigance. New York: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1955. Pp. xii + 596. $3.20. 

When Men Are Free; Premises of 
American Liberty. Produced by The Citi- 
zenship Education Project of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1955. Pp. 
167. Designed to give youngsters a bet- 
ter understanding of what it means to 
be an American. 

The New Building Better English. 
Grades 9 to 12. Mellie John, Paulene 
M. Yates, Edward N. De Laney and 
John J. DeBoer. Evanston, IIl.: Row, 
Peterson & Company, 1955. $1.68. 
Teacher's Manual and Answer Key and 
Workbooks and Handbooks also avail- 
able. 

The Magic World of Books. Charlemae 
Rollins. All About You. William C. 
Menninger. Chicago: Science Research 
1955. Pp. 40. Two new 


Associates, 
Junior Life Adjustment booklets. $.50 
each. Discounts in quantity. 

Secondary Teachers’ Salaries. Unesco 
and International Bureau of Education. 


Publication No. 187, 1954. Pp. 292. 
Available from International Bureau of 
Education, Geneva, $2.00. 


COLLEGE 

American Public Education; An Intro- 
duction. Second Edition. Calvin Grieder 
and Stephen Romine. New York: Ron- 
ald Press Co. 1955. Pp. v + 424. 
$4.75. ; 

Statistical Methods for the Behavioral 
Sciences. Allen L. Edwards. New York: 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1954, Pp. 
xvii + $42. $6.50. 


GUIDANCE 
Your Marriage and Family Living. Sec- 
ond edition. Paul H. Landis. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1954, Pp. 
388. $3.20. 


What Are. You Afraid Of? Franz 
Alexander and Francesca Alexander. Chi- 
cago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 
1954. Pp. 48. $.50. Discounts in quan- 
tity. One of the Life Adjustment Book- 
let series. 


GENERAL 


Gilmartin's Word Study. Fifth Edi- 
tion. John G. Gilmartin. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. Pp. xi + 191. 
$2.30. 

Mascots. Fairfax Downey. New York: 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 1954. Pp, ix + 
150. $2.75. Military mascots from an- 
cient Egypt to modern Korea. 

Abstracts of Graduate Theses in Edu- 
cation: Teachers College, University of 
Cincinnati, 1944-54. Edited by Gordon 
Hendrickson. Cincinnati, Ohio: The 
Mountel Press Co., 1955. Pp. xxx + 
276. 

Education and Health of the Partially 
Seeing Child. Third Edition. Winifred 
Hathaway. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. Pp. xvii + 227. 
$3.75. 

Methods in Reading. Edward W. 
Dolch. Champaign, Ill.: The Garrard 
Press, 1955. Pp. viii + 377. $3.50. 

School Pupils and the Law. Winter, 
1955, number of Law and Comtempor- 
ary Problems, published by Duke Uni- 
versity School of Law, Durham, N. Car. 
Pp. 195. $2.00. 


AUDIO-VISUALS 


Stories of Music Classics. Series of six 
filmstrips in color. The Jam Handy Or- 
ganization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., De- 
troit, Mich. $27 for complete series. 
$4.75 for individual filmstrip. 

National Parks Filmstrips. A series of 
six filmstrips in color on Our National 
Park System, Yellowstone, Yosemite, 
Grand Canyon, Zion aand Bryce, and 
Mesa Verde. Haeseler Pictures, Amity 
Road, New Haven, Conn. $33 for set. 
$6 for each filmstrip. 

1954-55 Catalog Supplement. A 14- 
page catalog of Encyclopeadia Britannica 
Films. Available free from the company, 
Wilmette, Ill. 
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What Kind of School 
De You Waut 7 the nique “Punch Board” 


As an educator you know the kind you'd like to 
have. But what sort of teaching will get you that 
kind? What practices do the teachers follow in 
your school? What do the parents think about 
the practices used? What does the community 
in general know or think about them? 

Here's a way to get an answer to these ques- 
tions—a novel and entertaining way to clarify 
thinking about the old vs. the new educational 
practices. Try the selftest “punch board" called 
WHAT KIND OF SCHOOL DO YOU WANT? 


Read what one Wisconsin educational di- 
rector says of this “punch board”: 
More material of this nature would be of great 


value to all schocls in helping to develop a philos- 
ophy of education. 


WHAT KIND OF SCHOOL DO YOU WANT? 
will prove to be a unique discussion device for 
any gathering. Take the test yourself, then try it 
as part of the program for your— 

4 Parent-Teacher Association 

4 Community Service Clubs 

4 Faculty Meetings 

* Teacher-Training Classes 


Quantity rates: 10¢ each. Minimum bulk order $1.00.*50 or more copies, 10% 
discount. 100 or more copies, 20% discount. Send 10¢ for sample copy to: 


The Education Digest 


330 Thompson Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 




















An Educational Panorama of the Past 20 Years 


will unfold in the pages of the May 


EDUCATION DIGEST 


The story of education as it has been told in the 20- 
year history of THE EDUCATION DIGEST will be re- 
printed in next month’s issue. Vital issues of 20 years 
ago... 15 years ago... today . . . as told in our 
years of reporting the best articles in the educational 
field will be retold for your enjoyment. Some theories 
are dead, long forgotten . . . others are as alive and 
as unresolved as they were in 1935 . . . but you can 
be sure that the whole issue will be packed with good 
reading for you. 





As we complete our 20th year of 
publishing with this special com- 
memorative issue, we feel that we 
can truly say we have brought you, 
and will continue to bring you, “the 
best of the best” in the educational 
field. 


Watch for your copy. It will be mailed to our regular 
subscribers at no extra cost. (Extra copies will be 
available, and we urge you to ploce your orders 
early.) 





bawrence “W. Prakken 


Publisher 














